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“End of the Worldism” 


[but not the end for us] 


‘ee issue arrives late, but we think you'll find it worth the wait. We published 
last in March 2007, but our plans for timely Summer and Fall issues faltered 
due to a lack in finances and in our issue-editor’s free time. But unlike some 
publications that have recently ceased operations, we're as motivated as ever, which 
should be self-evident from the articles and art in our “End of the Worldism” 
edition. 

When we recently sent out a subscription renewal letter and fund appeal, 
readers responded magnificently. We are always grateful for a remittance of 
the base price of $10 and appreciate that great numbers of you added an extra 
dollar or two, or fifty, or one hundred! Our gratitude is only outweighed by our 
sense that this response comes from the basic anarchist principle of mutual aid. 
From your renewals and contributions, we know that you want this magazine to 
continue publishing, and you have our assurance that we have every intention of 
doing so. 

Fundraising benefits for FE took place in New York City, Detroit, and Tucson. 
‘These gatherings brought people together around a poetry reading in one, music 
and performance in another, and a tamale party in the third. This face-to-face 
meeting of people with similar views and a desire to support a project gave the 
efforts even more meaning. 

All aspects of funding came together to make this issue possible—subscrip- 
tion renewals, donations, Sustainer contributions, benefits, and book sales. 
But this only takes care of this issue. Our next three editions are already in 
the preparation stages, but each will face the same funding problems such as 
increased costs for printing and mailing. To the extent you are able, please help 
keep this country’s longest running, English language anarchist publication alive 
by participating in one of the above activities. 


Publication schedule 

After an internal reality check, we decided to rethink the quarterly schedule 
we've maintained since 2002. For 2008, we have three issues planned, with 
themes on Escape, Money, and Play. See page nine for our call for articles and 
art for each of them. 


PayPal 

‘These folks (who really aren’t your Pals or ours!) now allow you to make 
electronic remittances for subscriptions, donations, or bulk payments. See links 
online. 


The Fifth Estate is a cooperative, non-profit, anti-authoritarian project published since 1965 

by a volunteer collective of friends and comrades. We are commited to 

non-dogmatic, action-oriented writing and activity to bring about a new world. 

As opposed to professionals who publish to secure wages, or those who invest in the media information 
industry, we produce this magazine as an expression of our resistance to an unjust and destructive society. 
No copyright. No paid staff. No ads. 


Detroit Group & Subscriptions Address: Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale MI 48220 
Tennessee Group, FE Books, & The Barn Book Distro: Fifth Estate, POB 6, Liberty TN 37095 
http://www. fifthestate.org 


fe@fifthestate.org 
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Tammy Wetzel is our featured artist 
Sor this issue. You can see her work on the 
covers, in the centerfold, and throughout 
the “Daniel Pinchbeck” section of the issue. 
Wetzel is a graphic designer, photogra- 
pher and digital artist as well as a big fan 
of outsider and surrealist art. Her influ- 
ences and interests encompass psychedelia, 
urban decay, religious icons/spiritual art, 
and dream states. 

Her portfolio can be seen at 

Attp:// tammywetzel.zenfolio.com/ 
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GREAT DISMAL 
MERCENARIES 


“Osman (An illustration of a maroon in the Great Dismal Swamp),” by David Hunter Strother, 
from Harper’s New Monthly Magazine (September 1856) 





of the two dozen or so privatized armies in Occupied 

Iraq. The essay claimed that the name of one rent-a-gun 
company—Blackwater USA—was derived from the term used 
by the US Navy to describe stealthy, night-time Swift Boat 
assaults (like the one that former Nebraska Senator Bob Kerrey 
went on in 1969 when he single-handedly cut the throats of 
at least twenty women, children, and old men in the small 
Vietnamese hamlet of Thanh Phong). 


Te years ago, Fifth Estate ran an article on the activities 


But in looking over Jeremy Scahill’s Blackwater: The Rise 
of the World’s Most Powerful Mercenary Army (Nation Books: 
2007), I learned that the name is rooted in the environment 
of the Great Dismal Swamp near the corporation’s 7,000-acre 
headquarters in Moyock, North Carolina: “All the water on 
the property looked black,” one of the company’s executives 
said of his first glimpse of the mossy swampland in 1996. 

The news that that this notorious murder-for-hire “contract 
security” firm is based on the edge of the Great Dismal Swamp 
sent me scrambling for my copy of the 1993 Autonomedia/AK 
Press anthology, Gone to Croatan: Origins of North American 
Dropout Culture. The collection is a kind of extended commen- 
tary on Hakim Bey’s classic TAZ: The Temporary Autonomous 
Zone, Ontological Anarchy, Poetic Terrorism (Autonomedia: 
1991), and one of the works included is a prose-poem called 
“The Legend of the Great Dismal Maroons: Swamp Rats of 
the World Unite! A Secret History of the ‘Other America” 
by James Koehnline (who also co-edited the volume with Ron 
Sakolsky). 

About a century and a half ago, the swamp’s dense cedar 
and cypress wilderness and impassable waterways made it a 
secret sanctuary for an estimated one thousand runaway slaves 
and served as a key junction for those fleeing north on the 
Underground Railroad. 


But as envisaged by Koehnline, the Great Dismal Swamp 
was more than a safe place to hide—it was a multi-racial 
neutral zone that eluded the feudal political economy of the 
plantations and the broader ideologies of civilization rooted 
in patriarchal Christian white settler aggression. The swamp 
was a constellation of ragtag and bobtail enclaves of exiles, 





outlaws, ex-slaves, escaped prisoners, hoodoo root- 
workers, and army deserters living off of the map and 
below the radar. 

Koehnline speculates that these communities took 
advantage of their marginalized existences (“Who cares 
who goes there/who goes nowhere?”), rejected the usual 
infrastructures of social and political control, and experi- 
mented with new and intimate alternatives. His utopian 
riff on the social and cultural history of the swamp exca- 
vates the escaped slave (“maroon”) communities there as 
one of North America’s greatest temporary autonomous 
zones, but today the presence of Blackwater on the edges 
of the swamp suggests the very antithesis of Koehnline’s 
“Great Dismal City of Refuge.” 

It is distressing to see the Great Dismal Swamp 
maroons replaced by cruel mercenaries; clearly, it is 
now the slave-catcher patrols that occupy the swamps 
of northeast North Carolina’s coastal plains rather than 
communes of rebellious runaways. This is a business 
with an estimated revenue growth of 600 percent in the 
last four years that enjoys high-powered backing within 
the US political elite. 

Blackwater founder Erik Prince is a violent reac- 
tionary evangelical Christian supremacist with close ties 
to the plutocratic Christian mafia (for example, he is the 
brother-in-law of ultra-right billionaire Amway scion and 
failed Michigan gubernatorial candidate Dick DeVos) 
who serves on the boards of a number of neo-Crusader 
organizations calling for military attacks on Sudan to 
rescue persecuted Christians. 

Blackwater’s spectacular successes are sure to continue 
for some time into the future as the State frantically 
pendulums between its contradictory bipolar objectives 
of privatizing the Keynesian social welfare safety net into 
extinction and redoubling its powers of invasive surveil- 
lance and militaro-police violence (see Jack Bratich’s very 
perceptive “Becoming Seattle: The State of Activism and 
(Re)Activity of the State” in the Winter ’07 issue of Fifth 
Estate for more on this). 


Blackwater is tailor-made precisely for this style of disaster 
capitalism, whether it’s to create a command-and-control 
center in Azerbaijan within easy striking distance of Iran 
without official Pentagon sanction or to deploy heavily-armed 
mercenaries to “secure” the post-Katrina Gulf Coast under 
the inept bureaucratic aegis of the Department of Fatherland 
Security. 

In fact, the increased presence of “private contract security 
forces” in the US may be in the works at this moment: on 9 
May 2007, the White House released its “National Security 
Presidential Directive 51” and “Homeland Security Presiden- 
tial Directive 20” that “the President shall lead the activities of 
the Federal Government for ensuring constitutional govern- 
ment” in the event of a very vaguely defined “catastrophic 
emergency.” Such murky language assures that it will be up to 
the discretion of the Executive Branch to decide what consti- 
tutes a “catastrophic emergency” that will warrant the use of 
corporate mercenaries and their dizzying roster of innumer- 
able subcontractors. All this is to say that the next earthquake, 
hurricane, or terrorist strike on US soil will precipitate an 
extra-Constitutional military occupation by an above-the-law 
praetorian guard of contract gunmen answerable only to their 
Oval Office bosses. 

Erik Prince likes to call his storm trooper corporation the 
“FedEx of the national security apparatus’—Blackwater has 
its own fleet of two dozen air craft (including attack heli- 
copters and surveillance blimps), armored troop carriers, and 
advanced communications technology. It has opened a second 
training compound in Mount Carroll, Illinois, and two others 
have been proposed, one for the tiny rural town of Potrero east 
of San Diego near the US-Mexico border and the other in 
the Subic Bay freeport zone in the Philippines. Two of Black- 
water’s private aviation firms, Presidential Airways and Avia- 
tion Worldwide Services, have been implicated in shuttling 
prisoners for torture in the CIA’s War on Terror dungeons in 
Eastern Europe. 

Blackwater company executives have even created a new 
private spy service, Total Intelligence. These postmodern 
Pinkertons—headed by career sociopaths J. Cofer Black 
(former CIA anti-terrorism director) and Robert Richer 
(former CIA Deputy Director of Operations and Middle 





East station chief)—will doubtlessly operate with impunity in 
a legal loophole twilight zone that will allow them to collect 
paychecks from the National Security Agency for domestic 
espionage. 

As we go to press, US officials in Iraq are trapped in the 
Green Zone fortress because public outrage over the latest 
Blackwater massacre is keeping the goon squads temporarily 
off of the street—apparently, some of the contractors mowed 
down more than thirty innocents civilians in a recent firefight, 
including a young couple and their infant child who were shot 
in the back trying to flee the bloodbath. Prime Minister Nouri 
al-Maliki furiously demanded the US sever ties with Black- 
water (good luck with that one, champ!), much in the same 
way that the Bosnian government in 1999 tried to pressure the 
US Army to break with the DynCorp mercenary firm when it 
was revealed that they were in cahoots with the Serbian mafia 
in a sex-slave enterprise involving young women and children. 
That atrocity blew over without any change—in fact, DynCo- 
rp’s manager of European operations said he was proud of how 
he turned the war crimes his corporation committed into “a 
marketing success.” Likewise, Blackwater’s mass murder oper- 
ation of September 16" will fade into a half-forgotten foofaraw 
and blow over without any change in mercenary contracts. 

To find another entity as loathsome as the Blackwater’s 
brothel of war whores in the long, complex history of the Great 
Dismal Swamp ecosystem, you’d have to go back to the late 
1700s when George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, Henry “Lighthorse Harry” Lee, and other like-minded 
Founding Father plantation gentry participated in a handful 
of land-speculation syndicates such as the “Adventurers for 
Draining the Great Dismal Swamp.” 

Washington’s job on the behalf of investors was to round 
up the slaves for this impossible land-clearing project, and he 
was said to have failed in this odious task by assembling “the 
worst collection that was ever made—they seemed to be the 
refuse of every one of the estates from whence they were sent.” 
Ultimately, the Adventurers for Draining the Great Dismal 
Swamp failed wretchedly in their efforts, and we look forward 
to the murderous adventurers of Blackwater painfully suffering 
the same fate. 


—Don LaCoss 


Today the descendants of the Maroons are still with us, 


some still living in the cracks, 


many more have blended into the crowds of the nameless. 


You may be one, in blood, or spirit, or both. 


Search the dark, rough recesses of your heart and mind. 
See if you can find traces of that Other America, 
the one that did not build its celestial city on a foundation of cruelty, murder and deceit, 


but gathered the exiles of four continents 
in its Great Dismal City of Refugee. 


—James Koehnline, “The Legend of the Great Dismal Maroons” 
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Ten ELF/ALF Activists Sentenced, Eight Given ‘Terrorism Enhancements’ 


In late May and early June 2007, sentences were handed 
down for ten activists who plead guilty to a series of Earth 
Liberation Front / Animal Liberation Front (ELF/ALF) 
actions. 

In addition to jail time, eight of the activists also received 
a federal “terrorism enhancement,” which allows for increased 
penalties of up to 20 additional years. The Civil Liberties 
Defense Center said this was the “first time in US history that 
the federal government” had sought “such a sentence enhance- 
ment for property crimes that neither intended nor resulted in 
injury or death to humans.” 

All ten activists were apparently members of the core West 
Coast ELF cell. Their charges cover 14 different acts of sabo- 
tage against companies engaged in acts of environmental 
destruction and animal cruelty, including the 1998 Vail 
ski resort arson and the 2001 torching of SUVs in Eugene, 
Oregon. The arrests, part of the FBI’s “Operation Backfire,” 
began in December 2005 and investigations are reportedly 
ongoing. 

Six of the defendants cooperated with the authorities after 
their arrest, while the other four admitted guilt and gave 
details of their actions, but refused to incriminate others. In a 
related Washington state ELF case, three more activists have 
been charged. Jennifer Kolar and Lacey Phillabaum plead 
guilty, are cooperating with authorities and await sentencing; 
but Briana Waters plead innocent and is going to trial in 
February 2008. 

The investigations and trials have been filled with Shake- 
spearean drama—betrayal, honor, intrigue, mystery and 
suicide. Bill Rodgers, one of the original arrestees in “Opera- 
tion Backfire” and the alleged center of the group, took his 
own life while in custody in December 2005. Three indicted 
individuals have eluded authorities: Joseph Dibee, Rebecca 
Rubin and Josephine Overaker. 

Former ELF member, Jacob Ferguson (aka “Jake the 
Snake”), who broke the cell by informing on his former 
comrades while wearing a wire to entrap them, is being 
treated significantly differently by authorities. He is charged 
with one count of arson and another of attempted arson, and is 
expected to only receive probation despite his alleged partici- 
pation in almost all of the ELF actions for which the others 
received sentences of up to 13 years. 


The sentences handed down to the six cooperating defen- 
dants were: 


* Stanislas Meyerhoff: 156 months (13 years) and the 
terrorism enhancement. 

* Kevin Tubbs: 151 months (12 years, 7 months) and the 
terrorism enhancement. 

*Chelsea Gerlach: 108 months (9 years) and the terrorism 
enhancement. 


*Darren Thurston: 37 months (3 years, 1 month); did not 
receive the enhancement. 

* Suzanne Savoie: 51 months (4 years, 3 months), and the 
terrorism enhancement. 

* Kendall Tankersley: 46 months (3 years, 10 months); did 
not receive the enhancement. 


The sentences given the four non-cooperating defendants 
were: 


* Nathan Block and Joyanna Zacher: both received 92 
months (7 years, 8 months) and the terrorism enhancement. 
(After their sentencing, Block and Zacher announced that they 
were reverting to their chosen names, Exile and Sadie.) 

* Daniel McGowan: 84 months (7 years), and the terrorism 
enhancement. 

* After a delay in his final sentencing, Jonathan Paul received 
51 months (4 years, 3 months) but was not given the enhance- 
ment. 


The National Lawyers Guild has stated that it “is deeply 
troubled by the government’s application of terrorism 
sentencing enhancements to environmental activists. . . The 
use of a terrorism enhancement in this case effectively punishes 
an act of arson more harshly on the basis of the viewpoint that 
motivates it; as such, we believe that it is intended to crack 
down on environmental activism more generally, by raising the 
fear that any misstep could lead to prosecution as a terrorist.” 

During Daniel McGowan’s sentencing, it was revealed 
that there is an ongoing investigation into the activities of a 
Midwest ELF cell, and that the statute of limitations had not 
run out in two more Michigan actions. The government appar- 
ently secured the cooperation of one Ian Wallace and served 
grand jury subpoenas to at least two activists; however, the 
subpoenas were dropped when the two pledged against coop- 
erating with the investigation. 

In a separate case in Sacramento, three more activists were 
charged with ELF actions in January 2006; two have coop- 
erated with the authorities and testified against their former 
ally, Eric McDavid. After a trial which included the testimony 
of an infamous undercover FBI plant (known only as “Anna”) 
who the defense alleged entrapped the activists, McDavid was 
convicted in late September and is facing 5 to 20 years at his 
sentencing in early December. 

On a brighter note, the trial of animal rights activist Rod 
Coronado ended in a mistrial in late September after the jury 
was deadlocked. Even though he had previously announced his 
retirement from direct action politics, Coronado was charged 
with “demonstrating how to build a destructive device” after 
answering an audience question at a talk. 


—H. Read 


For more information: http://portland.indymedia.org/en/topic/greenscare, www.cldc.org, and http://greenscare.org/. 
To support the activists directly: Daniel McGowan: www.supportdaniel.org; Briana Waters: http://supportbriana.org; Exile and Sadie 
(Nathan Block and Joyanna Zacher): solidaritywithsadieandexile@gmail.com; Jonathan Paul: friendsofjonathanpaul@yahoo.com 
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Apocalypse How: 


by Anu Bonobo 


e catch ourselves reading the Book of Revelation because 

we cannot face the failure of the revolution. We consult 

the Mayan calendar and postmodern prophecies about 
the year 2012 because we can no longer realize mutual aid as an 
interpersonal policy that suffuses all of daily life. 

The prevailing critique of all forms of “collapsism’—the 
notion that she end is both inevitable and imminent coupled 
with the subsequent idea that all radical acts for present trans- 
formation are thus futile—correctly chides its proponents. The 
latter half of the formulation finds collapsist rhetoric contrib- 
uting to the contagion of apathy; this apathy then acts as a 
mental pesticide, drowning and choking the roots of resistance 
deep inside the collective consciousness of our culture. But 
if we are so brash as to suggest we break apart the collapsist 
formula, decoupling our acceptance of the inevitable from our 
subsequent sense of defeat, then all things are possible. It really 
is a go-for-broke moment, then, when we realize that tomorrow 
is in fact today. But why don’t our actions reflect this? 





If dramatizations of “the end’—even politically and philo- 
sophically savvy ones—find their home inside video games or 
on television programs or on the big screen at the bubbaplex 
or in home-made clips posted to YouTube, these are acceptable 
and sensible places to ponder the impending doom and gloom 
or blissful rapture, depending on which school of millennialism 
you subscribe to. The medium massages your fear and guilt 
and serves just the right flavor of KoolAid to fend off despair, 
insanity, or righteous revolutionary rage. 

Since so many of our favorite venues for studying the apoc- 
alyptic vision are hypermediated, it follows that the platform 
promoted therein tends to one school over all the others. In fact, 
for those who see transhumanism and the Singularity (please 
see Ray Kurzweil and a gazillion others studying this notion) 
as our future, the internet is the virtual world promised by the 
cyber-prophets and nano-priests. Therein we can find all forms 
of formulation to foster the myth-as-fact that we will decome the 
machine in our lifetimes. 
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—Trista B. 


To read these theories (that actually ring like theisms) thor- 
oughly boggles the merely biological and social animal that some 
of us still claim to be. Indeed, the rhetoric of technological logic 
intensifies and accelerates in just the manner its proponents 
claim the actual artificial intelligences are developing to free us 
from our fleshly cages. For these futurists, the new world will be 
eternal; the flesh made machine will heal itself and live forever. 
Nothing in my decades of dabbling in Sci-Fi could prepare me 
for this deluge of high geekery-cum-godliness. 

Looking back at Donna Haraway’s proclamation that she 
would rather be a cyborg than a goddess and the accompanying 
“Cyborg Manifesto” from which that thesis came can teach us 
how far we have traveled into the outer reaches. Really, Haraway 
reads as a rather quaint predecessor compared to the current 
cadre of anti-biological and pro-tech philosophers. 

While many readers of this magazine may recall our Chicken 
Littleism meets Ned Luddism of the 1980s and 90s where the 
main thing that distinguished our exhortations from Zerzan 
and Ted Kaczinsky is that we recoiled at (and still do) the idea 
of advocating terrorist acts to achieve primitivist goals. But in 
the intervening years, our ecotopian dreams failed to fully mate- 
rialize. Moreover, many fresh strains of radical futurism have 
emerged to remind us that we are the real fundamentalists, the 
true conservatives, the green meanies. 

While most of us reject such reductions, the anti-authoritarian 
fuel in the engine of transhumanist Singularitians burns bright. 
With religious levity and rigorous research, the body of thought 
promoting future fusion begs to better our bodies with a new 
body made of a new kind of flesh. Injecting us with the serum 
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of nanotechnology, the doctors of the new day will make the 
days of death and disease a cultural memory as distant as our 
days in the cave, our days of foraging and hunting, our days of 
laboring in the field. 

When I found out that radical performance artist Genesis 
P. Orridge (of Throbbing Gristle and Psychic TV fame) had 
undergone significant body modifications—what his website 
describes as calls a “ritual/surgical” procedure—to morph into 
a new entity with his partner Lady Jaye Breyer P-Orridge, a 
“metaphorical mash-up of their two selves,” I knew I had to 
give the radical wing of this transhumanist tendency a little 
more time. From this process, the mutant P-Orridges share the 
“visual ambiguity of identity and gender of the Pandrogyne.” 
Perceived through an anarchist lens, the biological body born 
is then its own State apparatus and our binary gender system 
its police force. In “Freedom ov Salivation” (part of the larger 
work This Is The Salivation Army), P-Orridge elaborates, 

“Once the atom was split, and consciousness was split by 
psychedelics, and literature and painting were radicalized by 
the process of the ‘cut-up,’ and behavior was made malleable by 
contemporary, functional, and intuitive new magickal ritual by 
collectives like Temple Of Psycick.Youth, all preconceptions 
had to be suspended once and for all in favor of an immersion 
in possibility and individual refuting of the despotism of all 
forms of conceptual and media ideologies of linearity.” 

She, he, or it continues: “Once Burroughs and Gysin split 
the cultural atom in a meticulous and methodical manner, all 
models of reality were up for grabs. Linearity is defunct, long: 
live particularity. This Is The Salivation Army is both prophetic 
and practical. A manual of discontent, built from the indi- 
vidually validated and selected building blocks of consensus 
stagnation in order to co-opt and author language and SELF, 
both as a protest against bigotry and creative denial, and as 
an example to all.” ‘This is heady and hefty rhetoric, even for 
a counter-culture icon like P- Orridge. While his methods 
are as super-freaky as it gets, it’s hard to argue with the anti- 
authoritarian impulse of his message: 

“What we are totally engaged in right NOW! is a battle 
over authorship of our own story. ‘Over narrative’ itself, as 
my dear friend Douglas Rushkoff puts it. Existence, experi- 
ence is no longer a fixed and linear program. We can re-engi- 
neer the genetic text, adjust absolutely our inherited behavior, 
and attack the very foundations of pre-modern culture and 
stasis. We have become capable of, and responsible for, asking 
the correct questions. At last...we are given the impeccable 
revelation of infinite malleability of incontrovertible subjec- 
tive reality as an experiential validation. Everything is true, 
and everything is permitted.” 

What can be more revolutionary than turning the insurrec- 
tion inward and building bonfires in the streets of our selves? 
Following from this, then, to be truly radical, we don’t need to 
tear down the corporations—we just need to attack the corpo- 
real. Reading profuse P-Orridgisms, I recalled the last fifteen 
years of following the debate in the transgender and trans- 
sexual communities concerning surgery or not, hormones or 
not, pronouns or not, and all the rest. 

Ina society with entrenched and powerful elements so radi- 
cally anti-sex and anti-queer, it’s not impossible to understand 
the allure of the transhuman revolution as an extension of the 
transgender revolution that has grown out of the queer revo- 
lution. But where do we want to take this? In the Spielberg- 
Kubrick collaboration AJ, the viewer cannot shake how the 
filmmakers portray the anti-robot masses as closed-minded 


bigots. Discrimination against machines is just the new form 
of fag-bashing and race-baiting. 

I see hints for the missing part of the puzzle in P-Orridge’s 
misreading of the construct he calls the “pre-modern.” Radical 
anthropologists, historians, and other writer-researchers have 
argued for decades that we realize the amazing accomplish- 
ments of so called primitive persons in creating desirable social 
and spiritual realities that the modern human has never repli- 
cated. Some even suggest we recover the lost crafts of the 
shaman and the sorcerer. Yet, the techniques of the herb-gath- 
ering tribal magician cannot be so easily transposed upon the 
high priests of our post-modern, hyper-technological period. 

But the green wing(nuts) who espouse a collapsist perspec- 
tive have no use for technological prophecies and brave new 
worlds; they’re too busy preparing to survive the old world 
“after the fall.” When civilization crashes—whether from 
factors economic or ecological, political or social—some people 
believe they can actually be prepared. This league of collapsist 
thinkers may not even be opposed to the idea of intelligent 
machines for any moral reasons, they just believe that global 
warming, Peak Oil, species extinction, and capitalist meltdown 
all have better odds of arriving before the robots are ready to 
rescue us from our poisoned but still polymorphous prisons of 
piss, shit, cum, and sweat. 

Contemplating the various aspects of this discussion chal- 
lenged me to dig deep into my own bias against the virtual 
narrative promoted by the cyborg camp, against transhu- 
manism and the Singularity in particular and against tech- 
nology in general. When Genesis P-Orridge ventured to make 
re-engineering my genetic text a sexy and radical prospect, I dug 
deep into how far I’d gone to leave my wide and wild world 
behind. I contemplated how many hours in the last month I’d 
spent online or in other virtual spaces compared to how few 
minutes I'd spent hiking the hills and hollows. With my face 
pressed too close to the computer monitor yet still too far away 
to caress the virtual bodies writhing voluptuously in the virtual 
wilderness, I had to confess that the most radical act to save the 
earth I'd committed this week (other than riding my bicycle 
to work) was to donate $15 to an ecologically rad, non-profit 
porno site called “Fuckforforest.com.” 

Sadly, most of us have been sucking the nipple of the 
megamachine for far too long. With our lips firmly fellating the 
exhaust-pipe of Disaster Incorporated, we consume, consume, 





—Elbuco 
and consume some more. For various reasons, we’ve had to trade 
our flag of revolution for ranting against the ranters who read 
ragged texts like Revelation literally. 

It all returns to an old Situationist mantra: desire. We never 
wanted it bad enough. We got bought and paid for by the trinkets 
of our various trades. The same people that once went to protests 
are instead watching pseudo-liberal and centrist comedian Jon 
Stewart make fun of protesters on The Daily Show. The ones who 
once contemplated radical property damage or economic sabo- 
tage in the spirit of the Boston Tea Party and our contemporary 
Elves are instead donating a portion of their pitiful wages to the 
websites set up to help support our radical green comrades who 
are now in jail. 

With the blood sucked from our various so-called movements 
by the very blogs we thought would save us, the End looks good 
at least from one vantage point: it will get Mama Earth out from 
under the boot of pollution without end. Like in the annals of 
prehistory, life may yet emerge triumphant when the beast of 
the modern and postmodern ages has fallen on its own sword. 
If you don’t have a post-disaster plan, a suicide pact may have to 
suffice. 


‘Apocalypse How?” is continued on page 53 
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What the crisis of one American city has 
to say about the Coming Collapse 


Part One: The Collapse 


hat if the lights went out? What if you couldn't get 

clean water to drink? What if there were no police, 

no schools, and no place to go if you were sick or 
hurt? If the shelves in the grocery store were never re-stocked, 
and no one came to pick up the trash? 

What if most everything we take for granted about the 
thythms of life ceased to be? If the relentless motion—the 
motion that pushes us on to the next paycheck, the next month’s 
rent, the next deadline, social event, vacation, the next goal in 
our imagined future—came to a halt, and these landmarks in 
our lives were suddenly irrelevant? 

This scenario faced even the most fortunate people in New 
Orleans after hurricane Katrina, and it’s a scenario that we all 
may face at a larger scale in the not-too-distant future. It’s not 
just the extremists among us who believe that in our lifetimes 
some massive destabilization could occur and life as we know 
it would drastically change. In fact, given the rate of ecological 
degradation, the effects of climate change, and the depen- 
dence of the global economic infrastructure on non-renewable 
energy, the belief that this regime could continue with only 
minor modifications is clearly the extreme position—the posi- 
tion of extreme denial. What remains in question is what form 
the breakdown will take and how abrupt it will be. 

Speculations about the nature of the collapse, from nuclear 
war, Christian Armageddon, or social revolution to massive 
energy crisis or ecological disaster, are familiar by now, and it’s 
obvious from considering these possibilities that each scenario 
would play out very differently and no universal conclusions 
about the future are possible. Some of these scenarios are 
already well under way, while others hardly seem likely. Some 
would take years or even generations to run their course, giving 
the machine the chance to manage the collapse and stay in 
control; others, like Katrina, would happen more-or-less all 
at once, causing a significant rupture. On what scale would 
people be affected? Regional? National? Global? 

Adding to the confusion is the fact that the scenarios are 
not mutually exclusive—one can easily see them overlapping, 
even precipitating one another. And these are just the obvious, 
macro-level issues. Any future collapse would be a unique situ- 
ation that could never be predicted (except by divine revelation) 





or prepared for fully. Katrina was such an event: the unique 
product of a particular storm impacting a particular population 
at a particular moment in history, a disaster caused by every- 
thing from coastal erosion and a corrupt levee board to failed 
schools and entrenched poverty, and in many ways has little in 
common with any of our apocalyptic scenarios. Compared to 
them, Katrina was just a hiccup in the onward march of civili- 
zation: although the city is far from well and everyone’s life was 
changed, the forces of state and capital have quickly regrouped 
and now proceed undeterred, stronger if anything. 

So the question is, despite all this difference, does Katrina 
have anything to teach us about a coming collapse, if one were 
to occur? How might it play out, what can we expect of people, 
what are the important determining factors, what can we do 
now and during a crisis to promote, not just survival, but the 
best possible future? 

Perhaps the first question that comes to mind is “In the 
absence of authority, do people run amok and take advantage of 
each other, or does spontaneous order and mutual aid prevail?” 


Though this question is a useful starting point, it clearly cannot 


be answered one way or the other without falling into dogmatic 
cynicism on one hand or dogmatic idealism on the other, and 
strict loyalty to one of these dogmas will not prepare us for the 
tough times ahead. People are capable of acting out both possi- 
bilities and more depending on cultural conditioning, histor- 
ical context, situational context, and a host of other variables 
that can be analyzed. 

For example, many of us had our faith in humanity shaken 
when we heard the reports of atrocities committed inside the 
Superdome and the Convention Center. Thankfully, it turned 
out that these reports, which ironically I first encountered in 
far-left media, were grossly exaggerated and distorted, and 
seemed almost calculated to make us believe that people, espe- 
cially black people, need to be controlled. A little further anal- 
ysis also reminds us that being trapped and desperate in one 
of these pressure cookers (at the Superdome refugees were not 
even allowed to go outside) does not exactly bring out the level- 
headed best in people and hardly qualifies for an assessment of 
human nature. People are not monsters. The conditions are 
monstrous. 
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On the other hand, the Superdome provides an example of 
what happens when people hand responsibility for their well- 
being over to the authorities. Now, in a large-scale crisis or 
apocalypse, we might imagine that the government would not 
exist, but realistically, pieces of it may still be hanging around, 
trying to take control and enforce their idea of order. If the 
Superdome is any indication, those seeking to be rescued by 
the government would variously face neglect, intimidation, 
dehumanization, malice, lies, and enforced ignorance. 

At the Superdome and during evacuation from the Super- 
dome, the feared and despised refugees were stripped of all 
human agency, herded like animals, denied basic human needs, 
had guns pointed at them frequently, and were never told what 
was going on. It is amazing, in the accounts of people trapped 
at the Superdome seeing the military arrive for the first time, 
how many people thought that the military had come to kill 
them. Of course, class and race are the major subtext in these 
stories, most of the Superdome refugees being poor and of 
color. 

At the nearby Convention Center, where refugees congre- 
gated on their own and were not controlled by the authorities 
until the buses finally came, the situation was still desperate 
but young men, armed with handguns for protection, were able 
to self-organize into teams, each member wearing the same 
color so they could identify each other, and go out into the city 
to find food, diapers, juice, medicine, water, and other necessi- 
ties to bring back for the people stranded there. 

Elsewhere, residents of single-room-occupancy hotels 
also organized into foraging collectives to acquire and share 
what they needed, and all over the city, neighbors, and friends 
teamed up to help each other get by. In the Bywater neigh- 
borhood, a produce distribution warehouse was converted 
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into a free produce distro, facilitated by neighbors armed with 
AK-47s, which functioned peacefully for days until the police 
arrived to shut the operation down. 

People with pre-existing bonds, be they ethnic, neighborly, 
etc., were most likely to work together to help themselves in 
times of crisis, while help across social boundaries usually flowed 
from more to less advantaged, where advantages can include 
wealth, resources, physical health, living in an unflooded area, 
etc. Volunteer rescuers with small boats showed up in droves 
to rescue stranded people (in fact, despite the government's 
attempts to hold them back, civilians performed most of the 
rescues). My friend’s neighbors on Piety Street took food from 
the corner store and cooked it up right on the sidewalk to serve 
to folks escaping the flooded ninth and lower ninth wards. 

However, one wonders whether such charity would be as 
forthcoming if the crisis did not feel like a “temporary” emer- 
gency, as Katrina was, or if it affected everyone, so that no 
one could come from “outside” to help. Also relevant is that 
New Orleans is a city of neighborhoods and extended families 
where the isolated nuclear family is not the norm. It’s a social 
place where people feel connected to their communities, and 
this connectedness leads to feelings of responsibility for those 
around you. While we might expect the same of communities 
in the global south, one wonders if it would be different in 
other North American cities or in suburbia? 

Although, like in any disaster, behind the evident tragedy 
and the hysterical news broadcasts lie hundreds of stories in 


‘which people quietly organize new ways to live in the space 


opened up by such a massive disruption, it would be wrong 
to portray life on the streets after Katrina as a utopia of 
serene communalism. All my talks with people who were in 
New Orleans in the days immediately after the storm (before 
forced evacuation) and in the next couple months (after return) 
emphasized that confusion and anxiety always accompanied 
the post-apocalytptic feeling of living in a different reality 
where the customary rules of order are swept aside and new 
arrangements are possible and necessary. 

New Orleans has always been a friendly city, but after 
Katrina, people stopped and talked to everyone they saw. Cars 
drove the wrong way down the street. The mules that once 
pulled tourists in carriages now ran free and grazed peacefully 
on the wide grassy medians of the city’s main boulevards. The 
smell of foul water, mold, dead bodies, dead dogs, unplugged 
refrigerators, and piled-up garbage filled the air. 

Volunteers performing animal rescues broke into houses, 
often leaving them wide open, causing huge uproar and some- 
times confrontations with neighborhood residents. Truckloads 
of intimidating white guys with guns patrolled the streets. 
People were beaten up, sometimes robbed, by lone marauders. 
Some of the marauders were drug addicts having trouble 
getting their needs met. Some of them wore police uniforms. 


Although the full implications of these and other examples 
remain in the realm of speculation, events occurred during 
Katrina that do seem broadly applicable to any severe crisis 
situation. For one, existing divides are exacerbated, especially 
those of race—and if not in reality, then at least at the level 
of rumors and grossly dramtized perceptions. Adding class to 
race, a generalized fear of the other intensifies. On the streets of 
New Orleans, real-life examples showed both of racially divi- 
sive behavior and people coming together across racial lines. 
But there were no rumors of racial harmony going around. 
Instead, rumors circulated that gangs of armed white men 
were massacring African-Americans, and reciprocal rumors 
ran rampant that black men were running wild in the streets, 
shooting white folks and looting their houses. 

Cops have the right to first plunder. In the wake of Katrina, 
when the police were not busy enforcing law & order (and most 
were not), they were oftentimes getting their hands on the 
goods. In a now-famous example, cops drove off with a lotful of 
brand new Cadillacs, and some were later apprehended driving 
them several states away. In another incident, cops used gunfire 
to drive foraging civilians out of a Wal-Mart so they could loot 
computers and televisions without competition. 

Even if the police are otherwise occupied, some individuals 
will continue to enforce the laws and ways of the unravled 
system. Guards will keep people locked up even if there are no 
courts, no justice system, no legal process. Civilians will defend 
stores from being looted even if the owners are long gone and 
the people outside are in desperate need. In badly-flooded New 
Orleans East, a Vietnamese-American priest busy tending to 
his community took the time to round up all the extra boats 
that he saw so they couldn't be used in looting operations. It’s 
true that in New Orleans these people saw themselves as stuck 
with the task of maintaining order through a brief instability 
after which the true authorities would return, but I bet we’d see 
the same mentality in any larger, more cataclysmic scenario. 

In many of the stories and images I’ve related, guns play a 
recurring role. Already an oft disccussed concern, this huge 
issue might elicit much more analysis than this survey could 
perform. Questions surround these destructive and all-too- 
common devices: who has them? how do they use them? how is 
their influence nullified? No matter what, guns will likely play 
a critical role in the heightened chaos that follows a collapse. 

With the threat of violence being as coercive as it is, and given 
firearms’ potential to trump all negotiations, armed groups 
and individuals will likely have the edge in the crucial arena 
of control. Throughout the Katrina saga, from the National 
Guard coming into the city to “restore order” and force evacu- 
ation, to armed civilians facilitating looting or patrolling their 
streets, we see people with guns taking control of situations. 

Common interpretations of this phenomenon are that 
people who want power over others use guns to secure this 
power, and that having guns gives people “the right,” at least in 
their own minds, to take charge. Another possibility that I see 
evident in the tales from Katrina I’ve heard is that in the minds 
of some gun owners, possessing a gun somehow gives you the 
duty to take control. The reasoning seems to be that, amidst 





all the tumult, someone’s got to create order, and displaying 
a firearm might be a good, or the only, way to do that. And 
from the stories I’ve heard of paranoid, hysterical, or otherwise 
unstable gunslingers ordering people around, it’s not always 
the most qualified individuals who rise to this challenge. 

This psychology of firearms and duty is disturbing in two 
related ways. First, it gives guns the power to actually shape 
someone’s mentality and the actions that follow, instead of 
guns merely granting agency to the desire for power. And 
second, it illustrates the fact that generations of living under 
the gun have robbed people of any concept of order not backed 
up by the threat of violence. If there were more of a tradition of 
cooperation and mutual aid going into a crisis situation, then 
perhaps we wouldn't rely so heavily on guns to counteract the 
expected violent opportunism of unsupervised individuals. 

Until now I’ve spoken of guns as if they were something 
only “they” have, but should “we” have them too? This is the 
question many New Orleanians are asking themselves right 
now. In the same psychology as above, where everyone is out 
for themselves, guns give you agency and control over your 
destiny, and gun ownership is being promoted by some as a 
cure-all for the evils of society in crisis. There’s no easy answer, 
especially if you rephrase the question away from wild-west- 
style individualism: Can guns help communities preserve or 
establish their autonomy when faced with outside, frequently 
armed, groups who want to control them? 
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Part Two: The Aftermath 


e months following these crises are fraught with as many 
uncertainties as the days immediately after. I returned to 
New Orleans three months after the storm and was living 
on North Derbigny Street in a neighborhood that had flooded 
and was still mostly empty of people. But among those of us 
who were present, there was a new openness. Everybody wanted 
to talk. The life of the city hung in the balance and we all wanted 
to share our worries, our questions, and our opinions. Sitting 
on the front porch, walking through the streets, or waiting for 
meals from the Red Cross truck were all occasions for honest, 
sometimes involved conversations. Nobody knew what the 
future would hold. 

Then, in the next few months I watched, with horror and 
desperation, this open door being shut as a monstrous version 
of the old status quo was re-imposed on New Orleans. The 
authorities in charge of recovery made it clear that they would 
do what it took to return business as usual to the city. But, 
despite reluctant aid efforts such as rental assistance and emer- 
gency food stamps, this new business turned out, predictably, 
to be worse than the old business for most residents. People 
returned to the city only to live in toxic, moldy houses with 
little or no access to health care. The main business in town, 
rebuilding New Orleans, was given over to out-of-town 
contractors and out-of-town workers, leaving New Orleanians 
with few options to make a living. 

Still, in the absence of alternatives, people scrambled to 
find ways to integrate themselves into the new reality. As this 
terrible reality set in, the days of relative openness and possi- 
bility on the streets became a memory. People became more 
consumed with their own survival. New drug-dealing turf 
wars took over the streets in neighborhoods where the old self- 
policing networks of elders and extended families had been 
pulverized by dislocation, and the rest of us didn’t spend much 
time out front anymore. The old regime was back, with some 
new twists, new tightening of the old screws, and with dire 
consequences in the neighborhoods. 

How does the state manage to regain control after a serious 
rupture in the flow of everyday life? One of the principal initial 
methods is by taking charge of the relief effort. Rebecca Solnit, 
in her article “The Uses of Disaster” for Harper's (October 
2005) describes how in disasters the failure of authority creates 
an opportunity for us to recreate civil society on our own 
terms. Contrary to what the authorities would have us believe, 
people often excel at exercising their powers of cooperation 
and self-organization when the authorities are not around to 
orchestrate daily life. This rewarding experience, if allowed 
to develop, further undermines the legitimacy of the govern- 
ment—whose authority has already been shaken by the disaster 
itself—by revealing its functions to be unnecessary. 

It is therefore the job of the powers-that-be to intervene, 
“restore order” by force, administer relief, and steer the masses 
back to a course of dependence and servitude. At least as much 


as the authorities are trying to help us, they are also trying to 
make sure that they remain the authorities—the ones who are 
going to take care of the situation and usher us into a future 
they've designed. And so we see, in the case of Katrina, many 
instances of such paternalistic top-down relief: the distribution 
of military rations, the Red Cross, the National Guard, FEMA 
checks, rental assistance, insurance, food stamps, unemploy- 
ment benefits, etc. Even if individuals do not actually benefit 
from such programs, and the racism and classism built into 
the administration ensures that many people do not, the desire 
and repeated attempts to receive such aid keep people engaged 
with, and subordinate to, the system that dominates them. 

However, one important difference between hurricane 
Katrina and a large-scale collapse would be that in a bigger 
collapse the paternalistic tentacles of the state would not be so 
quick to re-extend, or they might not return at all. Would it 
be better for our communities in the long run if this help did 
not arrive? 

Maybe so, but we must consider the likelihood that, even if 
the familiar order is in shambles, actors at some scale (neigh- 
borhood, city, region) will emerge to reorganize society. Who 
comes to help? What strings are attached to that help? These 
will be key questions in any coming collapse, and we must be 
vigilant lest we fall under the dominion of forces who, benign 
though they may seem at first, ultimately want to lord over us. 

For example, some (not even all) Katrina victims receive 
help from the government and insurance companies, but at the 
cost of resuming “business as usual,” already brutal and now 
made worse by deepened class and race inequalities and neolib- 
eral redevelopment policies. Also in recent memory, we have 
the examples of the Taliban in Afghanistan and Hezbollah 
in Lebanon, both of which took advantage of a broken and 
desperate population to set themselves up in power and spread 
their ideologies. 

Hezbollah established itself by collecting garbage, distrib- 
uting water and supplies, running hospitals and schools, and 
offering protection to the poor and dispossessed Shiite commu- 
nity in south Lebanon. In return they get protection, power, 
followers, control of territory, a place to stage military opera- 
tions, and a base to recruit from. Ideologies frequently come 
as riders tacked on to charitable operations, and Hezbollah’s 
actions have given their brand of militant Islam wide currency 
in the Shiite community. 

In your area, what groups would appear to feed people 
or patrol the streets in the wake of a collapse? A Christian 
organization? The guys from the army base? A militia group? 
Common Ground? How would their influence be felt? What 
are their overt and hidden motivations? What can communities 
do to resist help, and all the attached strings, to instead protect 
their own possibilities for autonomy and self-management? 

This last question is for me, and I imagine for most anti- 
authoritarians, the most basic and most important, because 
as destructive and painful as any collapse might be, it is also 
a time of accelerated change, reordering of society, and an 
opportunity. Between the cataclysmic moment and the onset 
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of a new regime is a gap, an opening, and in this opening, new 
futures are possible. 

Who is best poised to take advantage of this moment of 
opportunity? Katrina was a hard lesson in this respect, because 
even though the state lost credibility in the public eye, the 
forces of capital, most visibly in real estate development and 
speculation, have won major victories, a serious attempt at 
ethnic cleansing is under way, and on the streets desperation 
and violence are at new highs. 

In fact, Katrina’s example caused_one colleague to declare 
that we don’t want a collapse, at least not before people change 
their ideas about how the world should be organized, because 
until then people will just want to see the old order, or some- 
thing like it, reinstalled; and they'll get it good and hard. 
Fair enough, but the future will only partially be determined 
by what people’s ideas are. It will also be determined by the 
dynamics of organizational structures and infrastructures that 
exist going into and during a collapse. Without grassroots 
anti-authoritarian infrastructure in place to assert itself in the 
power vacuum, disasters are primarily opportunities for power 
to consolidate itself. State and capital have the resources and 
the momentum, and communities without any autonomous 
self-sufficiency are ripe for takeover by any force that wants to 
control them, be it the state, an armed militia, or anything else 
we can imagine. 

And here the image of Hezbollah again comes to mind, as 
a politically freighted organization that comes to the rescue in 
times of crisis and hijacks a population’s chances to creatively 
meet their own needs. It is a cautionary image, an extreme 
example of the kind of force we neither want to fall victim to, 
nor want to become. In the case of New Orleans, it is useful 
to see even a relatively benign, non-militarized lefty organiza- 
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tion like Common Ground in light of this image. Common 
Ground was formed in the days after the storm when a local 
activist issued a nationwide call for help. What began as a 
small collective quickly grew into a large organization, made 
up almost entirely of out-of-town volunteers, involved in a vast 
array of projects aimed at helping New Orleanians get back on 
their feet. 

These efforts were noble and mostly well-received by the 
community. However, the influx of so many outsiders in an 
organization with so much influence, working in communities 
they were not integrated into and had little knowledge of was 
not without controversy. Many New Orleanians felt imposed 
upon and suspicious of this outside force. Now, this is a far 
cry from Hezbollah, but the echoes are there. Outside aid is, 
whether it’s intentional or not, a gateway for all kinds of other 
baggage that communities then have to deal with. Common 
Ground was there when New Orleans needed it, but it would 
be better if communities were in a position not to need such 
aid at all, or as little as possible, or be able to give aid as well as 
receive it in reciprocal relationships. 

What factors would allow a community to maintain its 
integrity and be relatively self-sufficient through a serious crisis 
and hence be better able to decide its own fate? Of primary 
importance are strategies for attending to material needs. A 
technology as simple as the use of barrels to catch rainwater 
off of roofs can give folks at least some breathing room when it 
comes to acquiring water for drinking and cooking. 

In urban areas, even extensive gardens are unlikely to 
provide food for everyone, but forming bonds with farmers in 
outlying areas in the style already pioneered by Community 
Supported Agriculture can go a long way toward our feeling 
less helpless when wondering where our food is going to come 
from. Having herbalists and healers in the community that are 
not dependent on the high-tech modern medical infrastructure 
helps a community care for its own without having to turn to 
outsiders. In general, growth of the do-it-yourself ethic and 
reduction of dependence on external inputs allows greater 
independence. 

It is likely that rural dwellers would fare better than their 
urban counterparts in this respect. In the country, there is 
greater access to water, food, and natural medicines, and folks 
tend to have a wide range of DIY skills. In fact, in some rural 
areas, especially in the global south, people in “subsistence 
economies” get along fine, or did until relatively recently, with 
almost no outside inputs, and would like nothing better than 
to be left alone. 

However, in the United States and other modernized 
regions, fossil fuel addiction (for transportation and operating 
farm machinery) throws a major wrench in rural dwellers’ pros- 
pects for self-sufficiency. This essay’s focus on New Orleans 
definitely skews the relevance of its conclusions toward those 
living in cities, but with the massive migration of humans to 
urban areas worldwide, this is now the condition of the majority 
of us, for better or for worse. 


Another thing that communities need is some collective 
decision-making process. In the current system, we grant 
this decision-making power to elected leaders instead of exer- 
cising leadership from within. We are therefore accustomed to 
being governed by outside forces, outside of our control. This 
encourages passive acceptance of one’s fate and robs us of the 
experience of working directly with our neighbors to arrive 
at mutual understanding, reconciliation of differences, and a 
sense of collective voice, collective will. Such people are easily 
subjugated. If we begin working now to develop collective self- 
governance within our communities, this will seriously improve 
our chances of emerging from a crisis with greater freedom and 
ability to resist those seeking to control us. 

What about people’s desire for security, for protection? Secu- 
rity encompasses both an assurance that one’s material needs 
will be met and a feeling that one is safe from harm. In this 
desire for security lurks another either-or question: Are people 
willing to give up self-determination for security? Are people 
willing to be ruled in exchange for an assurance that they’ ll be 
safe from harm and that their basic needs will be met? But the 
question itselfis a trick played by domination because it assumes 
that we must choose between security and self-determination. 
It is our job to make sure that we don’t have to choose, that our 
communities can be secure and protect themselves. This will be 
especially necessary after a great collapse because, as Katrina 
has shown, there will definitely be instability and the potential 
for violence. And, as I’ve discussed, there may be groups trying 
to subjugate us, maybe violently, that we'll want to protect 
ourselves from. Groups wanting to control us might offer us 
protection from other threats as part of the deal. 

This is where gun ownership might start to look good 
again—as a tool for protection. But if we take this route, or 
if we elect an armed contingent from within our own ranks 
to protect us, then we run the risk of being ruled by our own 
military, so to speak. As we know all to well in the US, fear 
is a powerful tool for control—another threat always looms. 
The only solution to this quandary, aside from the ridiculous 
notion of arming every one of us, is to think outside the gun. 
We must develop and expand on ways to claim space without 
weapons. Some of this work is already being done, but I am no 
expert, and it’s too much to get into here. Even if a community 
ultimately decides that having some guns is the way to go, and 
there are good reasons to think so, for the future it would be 
wise to have the skills to do without them. 

All of these strategies—working towards local self-suffi- 
ciency, collective decision-making within communities, feeling 
safe without weapons—can and indeed must be, if not fully 
realized, at least palpably progressed on before we experience 
the extremity of a serious crisis scenario. In fact, these kinds 
of stratégies probably sound familiar because many of us are 
already working on them. Surprise! Our formula for seeing 
autonomous communities emerge from the chaos of a major 
collapse is nearly identical to the old tactic of creating the new 
society within the rotten shell of the old! Actually this should 
come as no surprise because from wherever the Great Change 


may come, be it social revolution or global pandemic, it could 
be an accelerated route to the changes we are already trying 
to make in the world, if our communities are prepared for it. 
Luckily, the work of building strong communities with the 
power to withstand serious internal and external stresses is the 
kind of work that pays off immediately, well before disaster 
strikes, and it’s a lot more enjoyable than stockpiling canned 
food. 

These suggestions are not meant to imply that anarchists 
should simply wait for a collapse to occur and try to be prepared 
when it does. There will still be those of us who, actively try to 
bring the system down. But even if we succeed in toppling the 
present order, our communities must be ready with grassroots 
infrastructures to put in its place, or else revolutionary success 
could turn out to be worse than failure when we have nothing 
to prevent the old hierarchies from re-emerging in new forms. 

The emphasis in this discussion on communities means that 
if this is our path, we will fight a constant battle against good old 
American-style individualism. The dominant ideology resolves 
the dialectic between the individual and the collectivity not in 
a synthesis which maximizes both, but in a rejection of collec- 
tive values in favor of the individual. We are taught to look out 
for ourselves primarily and not to see our fate as bound up with 
those around us. During a crisis situation, and less intensely 
today, most of us are forced to make choices between acting as 
part of a larger community and abandoning that community 
in favor of a personal solution or escape, a lifeboat built for 
one (or maybe the spouse and kids too, if you're lucky). The 
current system actually encourages such individual bail-outs, 
and there are few if any social repercussions for taking them. 
Who's going to blame you if your uncle offers to whisk you 
away from the crisis zone and take you to his enclave of relative 


Even if we succeed 
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safety, and you take him up on it? For many North Americans, 
there is little palpable experience of face-to-face participatory 
community, so there are no consequent community-oriented 
values to transgress upon. Building community in the present 
will help to remedy this predicament. 

In New Orleans, there is one story that always comes to 
mind as emblematic of a person’s refusal to take the easy way 
out. When the military was forcibly evacuating everyone from 
the city in the aftermath of the storm, they were insisting on 
evacuating one elderly woman living on Piety Street. Her 
neighbor, the same neighbor who cooked up food for pass- 
ersby in front of his house, told the National Guard that if 
they were going to take her, then they would have to take him 
with her and attach the two so they would go everywhere 
together. He could have taken another way out, but he went 
with her and took care of her, being bused and flown to refugee 
centers all over the country, for weeks until they could return 
to their homes. This level of altruistic sacrifice is not what will 
generally be required of us, because being embedded in and 
committed to one’s community pays off for oneself as well as 
for others, but this story stands for me as an extreme rejection 
of the dominant mentality of selfishness. 

Poor folks perhaps have a head start in this realm. If you've 
never known security in the form of property ownership, money 
in the bank, or family money to fall back on, then youre closer 
to realizing that the only true security is in your relationships 
to the people around you, in sharing and in sticking together. 
Such knowledge will be useful going into a collapse when all 
forms of symbolic wealth lose their power, and the community 
spirit engendered by such a realization is what we would like 
to see take the place of the fallen order. 
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So powerful, in fact, is the natural communalism of the 
poor that the system has been attempting to chip away at it 
for generations—from one side with the individualist, consum- 
erist, competitive mythology of “making it” and “getting out 
of the ghetto,” and from the other by enforcing dependence 
on social programs, which deal with individuals and families, 
not communities, and rob people of their ability to take care of 
themselves. Yet despite these and other relentless attacks, this 
communalism lives on, is immediately apparent if you contrast, 
say, certain neighborhoods in New Orleans with your average 
suburban nuclear family enclave. Unfortunately, the flooded 
neighborhoods in New Orleans were disproportionately poor, 
and there is little that communities can do against a ten foot 
wall of water. 

All of these stories from Katrina and talk of the coming 
collapse obscures the fact that the collapse is already here. The 
shit is already hitting the fan. Billions of people, including 
most people who read this magazine, survive on polluted food 
and water. The life systems of our planet are at the breaking 
point, and the brutal economic system that has gotten us here 
shows no signs of letting up. 

Whether or not this collapse is punctuated by one or several 
periods of intense upheaval, the existence of empowered 
communities functioning in relative freedom from the global 
power and resource grid will be key to finding a livable future 
on the other side. And if lessons learned from reflecting on the 
tragedy of hurricane Katrina can strengthen these communi- 
ties and help us through the transition, then in this we can find 
some consolation for all of the lives lost and the damage that is 
still being done. 


Thanks to everyone in New Orleans who shared their stories 
and helped me develop these ideas. 







, 








— Clifford Harper 


the NIGHT the LIGHTS 
WENT OUT 


ately, I’ve been immersed in thoughts of surviving “after 

the crash.” It all started three years ago when our theatre 

group, unable to find a suitable published play for us to 
perform, decided to collectively write a play of our own about 
“the end of the world as we know it.” In The Wobdle, as it soon 
came to be known, five actors on tour get stranded on an 
island (similar to the one on which we all live in the Georgia 
Strait between the southwestern coast of British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island) when they experience ‘a wobble’ that 
appears to be the cause of the permanent collapse of all power 
and communication systems. 

‘The play oscillates between the past (when the wobble 
happened) and the present (sometime in the future) when 
people are gathered in the community hall to reflect on how 
they had come together to help one another survive. For 
example, this ranges from building communal ovens and 


by Sheila Nopper 


sharing food and lodging to attempting to resolve a brewing 
controversy—the outcome of which will have a profound 
social and cultural impact on the future fabric of the commu- 
nity. Though the issues are serious, the play is interlaced with 
humor, and while it doesn’t offer any solutions, it does raise 
some important questions about our values and encourages us 
to imagine the kind of community in which we want to live. 
As the theatre group started to formulate the outline of 
The Wobble, it was uncanny how reality began to mirror our 
fictional story as we struggled to coordinate our busy sched- 
ules, confront our resurfacing egos and political agendas, 
while honoring the unique skills and insights that each of us 
brought to the production. Meanwhile, on the other side of 
the world, the tragic news of the South Asian tsunami was a 
stark reminder of the very real horrors that would ensue after 
such a disaster. Incredulously, we found out that even the 
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concept of a wobble was not all that farfetched when Canada’s 
national newspaper, The Globe and Mail, validated our title in 
its December 29, 2004 headline: “The Day the Earth Shifted: 
Quake Made Planet Wobble.” 

Closer to home the following year, Katrina hit New 
Orleans, and ever since news of that fiasco subsided, frequent 
foreboding media stories have anticipated unpredictable and 
severe weather conditions that are directly linked to our glut- 
tonous appetite for the earth’s resources—particularly fossil 
fuels. While this came as no surprise to many of us, when our 
own version of Mother Nature’s wrath came pounding on our 
doorstep, I received a valuable lesson in primitive thinking— 
and humility. 

As a prelude to what was soon to follow, in mid November, 
2006, just as winter solstice was steadily creeping closer and 
rapidly diminishing our daylight hours, we were forced to 
contend with four consecutive evenings without power—the 
first phase of several intermittent scheduled power outages that 
would take place over the next month to enable the provincial 
government to replace outdated underwater electrical cables 
that link Denman Island to its main power source on the much 


five gallon jugs full at all times), and turn off the computer. 
And that’s exactly what we did before a cold front dropped a 
rare 10 inches of snow on the region, and as anticipated, the 
power cut out. 

We knew we were going to be snowed-in for a while 
but expected our power to be restored within the usual 24- 
48 hours. However, the next day we heard the dismal news 
on the radio that, in addition to the widespread extent of 
damaged lines in the region, access was now obstructed by 
the deep snow and freezing temperatures. We could expect 
to be without power for up to a week! While being without 
power and running water for a day or two is either an annoying 
nuisance or a welcome respite from civilization, surviving five 
days is—well—a humbling experience. 

Psychologically, I prepared myself for the long haul. Every 
day, hundreds of thousands of women around the world walk miles 
in small groups to fill large containers of water and carry them back 
home, with dignity and grace, on their head. 

I initiated, with some resignation, a methodical ritual: 
scooped up snow into large pots, carried them inside, and 
placed the pots on the propane cooking stove in the kitchen 


Water for cooking, water for dishes, and water 
for bathing . . . | know why it’s called blue gold— 
every drop of water is, indeed, precious. 


larger Vancouver Island to the west of us. 

For the record, Denman Island is mostly rural; people here 
expect the power to go off from time to time during the winter 
months when strong winds and heavy rains, or occasionally, 
wet snow, inevitably cause branches and/or trees to fall on 
power lines somewhere along the regional grid. Also, unlike 
more urban areas where a network of municipal and city water 
systems continue to operate during short term power outages, 
we access water from a well or, in some cases, a nearby lake, 
and while some have composting toilets or outhouses, most 
use septic fields for disposal. What that means for us is that 
when the power goes off, the water pumps stop working too, 
and when that happens, water ceases to flow through the 
taps—and you've got one more flush of the toilet till the power 
is restored. 

So, when word gets out that there’s a “wind or snowfall 
warning” in the forecast, people get out the standard emer- 
gency supplies: candles, lanterns, transistor radio, matches, 
and batteries. We also clean any dirty dishes, fill the tub and 
any other large pots or containers with water (we keep several 
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and the woodstove in the basement which heats the cabin. 
Thankfully, we have a back-up propane tank and plenty of fire- 
wood. Outside and inside, downstairs and upstairs, I vigilantly 
monitored the transformation of snow as it melted into water. I 
learned that a large 15-inch-high pot full of snow melts down 
to only a couple of inches of water! 

Forget using five gallons of water to flush the toilet! We shat 
into a bucket—it’s fucking cold and windy outside—and disposed 
of it later. We need an outhouse! Upstairs and downstairs, inside 
and outside, the repetitive cycle continued. Water is heavy; my 
muscles ache. Water for cooking, water for dishes, and water for 
bathing—but only the most essential parts—my face, teeth, 
underarms, and crotch. I slowly squeezed every drop of water 
out of the cloth to maximize its potential—and reused it when- 
ever possible. I recalled a line from the play, “We can go 21 days 
without food, but only a few days without water.” I know why 
it’s called blue gold—every drop of water is, indeed, precious. 

As the days passed, during my brief sojourns outside, I 
looked around me and pondered how the indigenous Pentlatch 
integrated themselves within this web of plant and wildlife. I 
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There’s nothing like “cold turkey” to shed 
light on the magnitude of our dependent 
addictions to numerous technologies. 


noticed a growing satisfaction with the essence of my work. 
What made it so tedious is that, for starters, we're just not set 
up for life off the grid, and because the home of my closest 
neighbor is two hundred yards away, each of us performed 
these same tasks—alone. After the crash, it'll be a group activity 
and we'll share stories and sing songs together. | heard that old 
refrain, “You don’t know what you've got till it’s gone,” but I 
considered the possibility that it could be instead “You don’t 
know what you've lost till it beckons you.” 

Yet, while we worked in isolation, people did call each other 
to make sure everyone was okay and, in the evenings, there 
were frequent potluck feasts where we shared stories, laughter, 
and homemade wine. I heard that the Back Hall in the village 
center, which has a woodstove and kitchen facilities, had been 
opened up, providing cooking options and warm shelter for 
those people on the island whose only source of heat is elec- 
tricity. Once back home, we returned to our nightly games 
of Scrabble until suddenly, out of the silence, erupted the 
rumbling hum of the refrigerator. “The power’s back on,” one 
of us called out. After refilling the water jugs, we each bathed 
and then resumed our individual projects. 

But the ordeal wasn’t over yet. Soon after the power was 
restored, we were hit with a torrential rain storm with hurri- 
cane-force winds of 175 mph that wreaked havoc throughout 
the whole region as it whipped its way across the coastal area 
of southwestern British Columbia. People recounted the “sheer 
terror” they felt as they observed these ferocious winds rip apart 
and uproot some of the tallest and oldest trees—many of them 
Douglas Fir and Western Red Cedar which can grow up to 
300 and 200 feet respectively—and hurled them through the 
air as if they were matchsticks. Even the old timers couldn’t 
remember a storm so fierce. Yet, although there was wide- 
spread residential damage of varying degrees—including 
several homes that had trees crash through the roof with people 
inside—amazingly, no one was hurt. Well, at least not physi- 
cally. Many of us who didn’t have chain saws couldn’t leave our 
driveways without help from our neighbors and those without 
generators are forced to endure yet another five days without 
power—and five more days without running water. 

Our rehearsal schedule for our upcoming performance of 
The Wobble was, once again, postponed. Yet, I knew what I was 
going through was the rea/ rehearsal. 


Prior to the storms of 2006, I had, somewhat naively, 
considered myself to be someone who was fairly independent; 
someone who could “weather the (aftermath of the) storm.” I 
don’t shower every day or flush the toilet after each use, for 
example, so I was surprised at how quickly my nerves got fraz- 
zled from the underlying stress associated with unexpected and 
extended disruptions to the regular rhythms of my daily life. It 
crept up and took its toll. And I wasn’t not alone. We were all 
a little short-fused and cranky. As one neighbor summed it up, 
“Everyone’s feeling a little bushed right now.” There’s nothing 
like “cold turkey” to shed light on the magnitude of our depen- 
dent addictions to numerous technologies. 

Scenes flashed before me from the books I’d been reading: 
Derrick Jensen’s End Game, and the futuristic novels, Parable 
of the Sower by Octavia Butler and, my favorite, Into The Forest 
by Jean Hegland. I decided I want to live a life less mediated 
by technology. 

I plan to build a cob outhouse, a solar food dryer, and I’m 
organizing a communal canning session at the Back Hall. ’m 
also learning more about local wild herbs and edible plants, 
wild fermentation and, yeah, I’m assembling an emergency kit 
too. Yet I’m aware that, no matter how efficiently I prepare, 
ultimately, our survival will depend upon each other—and our 
collective willingness to give and receive mutual aid. 

A week later, I sat down to luxuriously read the newspaper 
under the luminescent glow of a lamp. The Quebec government 
(in eastern Canada) announced its plans to flood 1,000 square 
miles of wilderness when they dam and divert the majestic 
Rupert River—one of the world’s last free flowing rivers—that 
roars 1,000 miles westward through the northern part of the 
province to the Hudson’s Bay. I dropped the paper on my lap 
and repeated out loud to myself—“one of the last free flowing 
rivers in the world.” 

I turned off the light to grieve. I want out of this industrial 
state madness! I recalled the first line of The Wobble, “Do you 
remember the night the lights went out and the hum stopped?” 
When the wobble makes the lights go out once and for all, I 
just hope I’m here on Denman Island. 
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‘m not entirely sure when the world ended. I mean, I’ve 

got some ideas, but I really don’t think that it’s important. 

‘That’s why I don’t have much patience for this end-of-the- 
world baloney. 

My anarcho-primitivist comrades rhapsodize about the 
decline and fall of civilization, but it looks to me like that 
happened a very, very long time ago. The history of world civi- 
lizations has been one astonishing full-scale catastrophe after 
another for the last six thousand or so years and that makes it 
hard to choose any single, defining climax of human existence 
before the degeneration began. 

When I’m forced to choose an apocalypse and I’m feeling a 
touch of Romantic melancholy, I prefer to mark the end of it 
all with the mysterious disappearance thousands of years ago 
of one those ancient societies, like the Olmecs or Easter Island. 
But when | am feeling bitterly philosophical, I pick something 
more recent and say that the world ended when we were forc- 
ibly expelled, blind and senseless, from our dark, warm, and 
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wet Edens. Our post-lapsarian existences began when each one 
of us was pulled screaming into a bright, sterile atmosphere 
where we were beaten by a stranger until we opened our eyes 
and gulped our first lungful of climate-controlled air. 

People always laugh nervously when they hear me say the 
world already ended quite some time ago, as if it is somehow 
inconceivable that the world we live in today was not the best 
of all possible worlds. Why is this such a hard thing to accept, 
especially if you're already one of those “the end is nigh” types? 
You've got no problem imagining that Hell is just around the 
corner up ahead, but is it unfathomable that it has already 
happened? (Somebody ought to clue that disturbingly human- 
like creature Al Gore to that inconvenient truth.) 

‘There’s a certain presentist arrogance underlying this disbe- 
lief, one that implies that in some way things would be less 
civilized and more desperate if the world had already ended. 
Can you honestly say that things could be worse—could you 
imagine anything more savage—than what happened in just 


WE SHOULD ALL JUST AGREE THAT 
WE LIVE IN A POST-APOCALYPTIC 
ERA AND NONE OF US WERE SAVED 


this century alone in places like Nanking, Warsaw, Dresden, 
Montgomery, Beirut, or Darfur? War, famine, epidemics, 
drought, genetic contamination, genocidal slaughter—all the 
grim symptoms of a time of tribulation are there in spades. 
Surely, everyday life in at least one of these horrific kill zones 
meets the minimum standard criteria for a nightmarish 
doomsday scenario. So at what point does the worsening of 
conditions become eligible for consideration as an unquali- 
fied, irreparable, and unmitigated end-of-the-world worthy 
disaster? 

Most folks rely on images plucked from sci-fi movies or 
novels to establish what the end of days looks like. The check- 
list includes calamitous meteoroid collisions, tidal waves and 
floods, fires burning out of control, shattered urban land- 
scapes, widespread economic disintegration, nuclear war, 
devastating global pandemics, or some Road Warrior-style 
peak-oil barbarian invasions. All of these things and more can 
easily be found on the front pages of yesterday’s newspapers 
or held in the microfilm collection of your local public library. 
And, of course, it will all get worse—things always do, just as 
they always have. 

If the world has already ended, others ask, then why aren’t 
there any ruins? Why isn’t there some half-buried Statue of 
Liberty poking up out of the sand like at the climax of the 
original The Planet of the Apes? My point is that people have 
been living in ruins for centuries. 

The Mongol armies of Hiilegii il-Khan began their attack 
on Baghdad—the resplendent capital city of the sprawling 
‘Abbassid caliphate—at the end of January 1258. At the time, 
the caliphate was the pinnacle of Muslim civilization; it was 
a five centuries-old multi-ethnic empire that stretched from 
North Africa to northwest India and from the Black Sea to 
the Indian Ocean. Hiilegii’s troops breached Baghdad’s walls 
and looted the city for seven days, killing several hundred 
thousand people, toppling the government, and smashing the 
empire. 

For those living there at the time, it must have seemed like 
al-Qiyamah, Judgment Day. “The Mongols swept through 
the city like hungry falcons attacking a flight of doves, or 
like raging wolves attacking sheep, with reins loose and 
faces shameless, murdering and spreading terror,” famously 
recounted the thirteenth-century Persian historian Abdullah 
Wassaf. Mosques, municipal offices, palaces, and hospitals 
were burned to the ground; it is said that the Tigris River 


ran black with the ink from thousands of books hurled into it 
when the Mongols sacked the Grand Library. The smoke and 
stench from the ruined city was such that Hiilegii ordered his 
command camp be moved upwind and upriver from Baghdad. 
For centuries afterward, the city was a blasted, post-apoca- 
lyptic ruin. But people continued to live there amid rubble, 
just as they had in Rome after 410, Constantinople after 1453, 
Lisbon after 1755, Chicago after 1871, Nagasaki after 1945, 
Banda Aceh after 2004, and New Orleans today. 

‘The “end of the world” requires imagining one unified world 
that is regulated by the same beginning, same purpose, same 
unidirectional linear sense of time, and the same one-size-fits- 
all fate. It demands imagining a single, universal center that 
supersedes all regional, local, historical, and personal hetero- 
doxies. 

For more than a thousand years, guileful Christian swindlers 
have made a fortune pimping this fantasy. They pin the contours 
of current events to musty, mistranslated, and out-of-context 
Biblical prophecies in order to propagate silly auguries about 
some soon-to-come eschatological reckoning. By perpetually 
ratcheting up the pre-millennial tensions, these charlatans have 
been able to accrue power and wealth from their easy-to-fleece 
flocks. This strategy is meant to soothe the jangled nerves of 
those who hysterically fear change, difference, and the break- 
down of traditional systems: “Have no fear, my brothers and 
sisters,” the prophet of doom preaches. “Someday a real rain 
will come and wash all this scum off the streets.” What would 
be the most awful thing that could happen to these buffoons 
would be the loss of their relevance, a loss that would inevitably 
follow when it is pointed out to their followers that the Anti- 
Christ has already come and gone. 

But it really doesn’t matter which narrative you want to 
use. I just think we should all just agree that we live in a post- 
apocalyptic era and none of us were saved. None of us raptur- 
ously ascended into the heavens to be welcomed into the loving 
arms of some jealous, patriarchal Mesopotamian deity. No one 
was whisked away by some interstellar ark to a better life in 
some oft-world gated community. There’s no sense in stock- 
piling freeze-dried food, ammo, and water purification tablets 
in your hardened basement bunker because we have all already 
survived the end times; for better or worse, we're all accom- 
plished survivalists. We've all been left behind—get over it. 


—Vermilion Sands 
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"we need a spiritual revolution" 
a conversation with Daniel Pinchbeck 


This conversation between writers Anu Bonobo & Daniel 
Pinchbeck--author of 2012: The Return of Quetzacoatl 
(2006) and Breaking Open the Head (2002) (and co-founder of 
RealitySandwich.com)--transpired over email in 
February 2007. Pinchbeck’s latest book 2012 is just 
out in paperback; a critical assessment of Pinchbeck's 
work by Cookie Orlando follows this interview. 





Anu: What would you say to a person who knew Daniel 
before you broke open your head and heard from Quet- 
zacoatl—especially if s/he suggested you’d “gone New Age” 
on us, trading the fanciful fantasy for the rigorous intellectu- 
alism of your past? 

Daniel: I don’t have the slightest doubt that I am far more 
“rigorous” in my thinking (or what you term “intellectualism”) 
than I was in my earlier incarnation as a New York journalist 
and lit mag editor. In fact, what I suspect that I have accom- 
plished in the last years, above all, was a critically important 
task of thinking—a philosophical mission. In the introduc- 
tion to Breaking Open the Head, | quote the French philoso- 
pher Lyotard: “Being prepared to think what thought is not 
prepared to think is what deserves the name of thinking.” That 
is exactly what I have done. 

My best and oldest friends know that I have always been a 
skeptic and rationalist, with no interest in “New Age” fuzzi- 
ness. Psychedelics were the best path for me, because they 
had an objective and empirical correlate — you experience an 
immediate transformation of consciousness due to the activity 
of a chemical agent. It would have been much more difficult 
for me, personally, to trust the slower and subtler modulations 
of interior states caused by meditation. 

Anu: But in a sense, don’t you think the whole idea of 
2012, of a major shift, of unprecedented and epochal social 
and spiritual transformation is in fact what the “New Age” was 
supposed to be about all along? Or do you share the idea that 
New Age can only be seen as pejorative, as in fuzzy thinking 
peddled along with trinkets by thoughtless hucksters? 

Daniel: Yes, the New Age has pointed toward a new age. 
However, the thinking behind it has tended to be fuzzy and 
narcissistic. I think my work brings a harder edge, a crystalli- 
zation, to ideas formerly considered New Age. Quetzalcoatl as 
a symbol represents the meeting of bird and snake—Heaven 
and Earth, spirit and matter, and the integration of mystical, 
intuitive wisdom with rational, empirical knowledge systems. 
‘That is the difficult feat that must be completed to bring a 
new form of consciousness into being. The whole “spiritual 
abundance” mentality of The Secret, Chopra, etc. has created 
an unappealing culture based on “spiritual materialism’—we 
should be thinking sufficiency, not abundance. 

Anu: If we want, to borrow some words from your book, 
breakthrough instead of breakdown, don’t we hold out some 
hope that we'll get out of the prison cell and, as your book and 
a Joni Mitchell lyric implies, back to the garden? 

Daniel: I don’t think it is about going “back to the garden” 
but forward to a new state of being that will be the garden 
but at a higher octave of realization. I see the psychic evolu- 
tion as crucially important, pointing toward a more psychic 
state of being—we may do global psychic works to put the 
climate system back together, like the Hopi raindance on a 
mega-scale. 

Anu: Do you “believe” in 2012? Or is your work more in 
the realm of a speculative mythology of the future? 


Daniel: I don’t “believe” in 2012—or in anything really. I 
consider “belief” to be the enemy of knowledge — or, as Carl 
Jung said, “I believe only what I know.” As I write in the intro- 
duction to 2012, my work offers a thought experiment and 
hypothesis. My hypothesis proposes that indigenous knowl- 
edge systems have a validity that has been entirely missed 
by our modern rational-empirical mode of cognition, which 
we have come to consider the only valid form of knowing. 
European culture forfeited the intuitive and mystical forms 
of knowing and being in the race to construct material and 
technological civilization. 

We went out of our way to exterminate the witches and 
to destroy any vestiges of shamanic authority because these 
posed a threat to our value system and paradigm. For the same 
reason, psychedelics—the visionary sacraments of indigenous 
cultures around the world—were demonized, and subjected to 
various forms of repression, both legal and cultural, including 
ridicule. As I note in Breaking Open the Head, repression does 
not just repress something — it represses the memory of why 
that repression was necessary in the first place. 

From the research on my first book, I learned through direct 
experiential investigation that the shamanic knowledge system 
had legitimacy and validity, that there were other dimensions 
and realms of consciousness which had a bearing upon this 
one. I experienced numerous occult episodes, extraordinary 
synchronicities, telepathic confirmations, and I also recorded 
many stories from other people that confirmed these types of 
events. 

Once I had recognized that the shamanic reality had 
validity, I was forced to accept that our civilization had enor- 
mous gaps in its knowledge system, and that we would need 
to understand what we had lost. I was forced, logically and 
rationally, to take indigenous knowledge systems seriously. 
‘Therefore, I had to pay careful attention to the prophecies that 
many tribal cultures, such as the Hopi, are holding about this 
current time. 

The Classical Maya represented the full flowering of Meso- 
american civilization. From the Toltecs to the Mayans, more 
than a thousand years was spent in constructing a model of 
time and space that took into account accurate astronomical 
measurements, and recognized harmonic and synchronistic 
cycles in our development. I offer the hypothesis that the Maya 
were “wizard scientists” who used non-ordinary states, psychic 
energy concentrated in ritual, and astronomy to construct a 
thorough cosmology, that included a careful prediction of 
when a shift in “World Ages” would take place. 

We don’t know what they knew about this shift in “World 
Ages”—they calculated it, but didn’t predict what was to come, 
as far as we know. My work on 2012 supports the thesis that 
they were positing a planetary transformation, a massive shift 
in human consciousness, and the movement into a new real- 
ization of being on the Earth. I have backed up this thesis by 
exploring the work of many Western and European thinkers, 


including Jean Gebser, Rudolf Steiner, Carl Jung, Walter 
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Benjamin, Heidegger, and F David Peat. 

Anu: Are people preparing for 2012 like they did for Y2K? 

Daniel: I hope not. I never had the slightest interest in 
Y2K. It felt like an obvious scam. However, it did at least indi- 
cate how overdependent we are on artificial technology with 
no relation to the biosphere. 

If we were intelligent and possessed of foresight, we would 
be preparing for an imminent transition that could, in its 
immediate effects, be quite traumatic, perhaps cataclysmic. 
We would be storing food and fuel, creating strong local 
communities, investing in off-the-grid energy systems, devel- 
oping barter systems and local currencies to take us off the 
economic grid, and growing our own food using permaculture 
and organic methods. 

Just some facts and figures: Within 30 years, 25% of all 
mammalian species will be extinct. Within 40 years, there 
will be no tropical forests left on the Earth and ocean fish- 
eries will entirely collapse. The human sperm count has 
been declining one percent a year for the last 50 years due to 
hormone-disrupting chemicals such as plastics and pesticides. 
Climate change continues to spike—spring flowers bloomed in 
December in Central Park. 

Unless there is a massive ecological U-turn and a parallel 
transformation of human consciousness and human practices 
within the next few years, it is quite possible that we will not 
continue on this planet. At the moment, humanity is like a 
person in a locked room who has a limited amount of oxygen 
left—all of our psychic energy should be going to make a few 
air holes! 

The progressive, Left, ecological, and liberal intelligentsia 
are going to have find a way to collaborate, to overcome the 
individuation crisis that keeps us in our separate boxes. We 
need to find a way to use the media to spread a new planetary 
paradigm, and I also personally believe that we need a spiritual 
revolution in this country—a return to the Transcendentalist 
impulse of Emerson. Despite its increasing financial collapse, 
the US still controls the planetary media, the mass-cultural 
dream machine, so a complete turn-around in the message we 
are beaming across the planet could change everything very 
quickly. 

Anu: By invoking Y2k, I wasn’t necessarily just thinking 
about a consumer frenzy geared towards stockpiling and 
hoarding. In your conclusion to 2012, though, you do suggest 
specific kinds of grassroots infrastructure that might sprout up 
before the shit hits the fan—such as “localized organic food 
production, alternative energy, conflict-resolution projects, 
complementary currencies, and so on.” 

I mean, some people went rural and joined intentional 
communities just before 2000. And some stayed. So if people 
begin to behave more cooperatively and live more sustainable 
lives in the years between now and then, perhaps energized by 
their own visions concerning 2012, wouldn't that be a form of 
preparation worth promoting? 
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Daniel: Yes. There is that grassroots level and then the 
system and support structures also need to be transformed. 
I have proposed that sophisticated social networks designed 
for knowledge sharing and resource sharing and precise use of 
limited resources could be important for this, in a transition. 


Anu: What do you think about the Millennial impulse and 
apocalyptic worrying in general—about the second coming of 
Christ and the Left Behind series, peak oil, global warming, 
‘The Revolution? 

Daniel: My hypothesis is that this time is the Apoca- 
lypse—but that term has the literal meaning of “uncovering, 
revealing.” It is a time when all is revealed, uncovered, so that 
all can be known. In “2012”, I explore the Jungian perspec- 
tive on the Apocalypse—Jung’s follower Edinger calls it the 
momentous event of “the coming of the Self” into conscious 
realization. 

In a strange and unfortunate sense, the Fundamentalists 
recognize this time for what it is—but they have an atavistic 
relationship to the “God Image,” and to the archetypal 
process of the “Second Coming.” Christ didn’t “save our souls” 
through the Crucifixion—he provided a model of action for 
us to internalize and to follow, if we would care to save our 
own souls. Each of us has to do the very difficult work of 
incarnating the Self on our own. This is the last thing that the 
Ego wants—it will have us do almost anything to avoid this 
work or stop it from happening. However, you discover it is a 
much better situation when the Ego finally gives up to allow 
for the archetypal process to take place. The Fundamentalists 
are still relating to the God-image as a jealous tyrant, and 
not incarnating the God-image, comprising light and dark, 
within their own being. Bush and Cheney, etc., do not want to 
integrate their shadow material, so they project it further and 
further. Our whole culture is based on denial of the shadow 
and projection of it. 

Peak Oil, Global Warming—they are unavoidable byprod- 
ucts of the end game of the Capitalist ego trip. 

As for The Revolution, I feel that any violent struggle will 
end in tragedy and defeat. I think that a mass subliminal shift 
in awareness is already taking place, and we might have a situ- 
ation that is much more like the fall of the Berlin Wall, which 
was predicted by nobody. The humans under the thumb of 
that system had evolved beyond it, and nothing could stop 
that shift in consciousness. When we embody a positive 
understanding of the transformational process and offer that 
out to others, we help people overcome their own fear and 
resistance. 

Anu: How would you frame the relationship between 
political struggle and psychedelic mysticism? 

Daniel: I think the new element that will prove successful 
in the next few years is the integration of political and ecolog- 
ical activism with the spiritual vision that has been nurtured in 
many ways and by many people since the end of the 1960s. The 
exponential growth of interest in yoga and meditation is criti- 


cally important, but only if those yogis and meditators can now 
reintegrate the knowledge they have gained into the politics of 
our present time, bringing a new resonance and frequency of 
consciousness into the age-old struggle for justice and peace. 


Anu: In a recent column you suggested the following: “If 
some elements of the 1960s are returning, they are doing so 
without the oppositional anger of the past. The open hand, 
offering friendship and reconciliation, has replaced the raised- 
fist symbol of old-style activism.” Do you really think this is 
true, especially among the poor of the global south? It seems 
like radicals in places like Mexico, Venezuela, and Argentina 
have actually chosen to mix the “old-style” as you call it with 
many visionary elements exemplified by the Zapatistas among 
others. What’s your take on the need to mix this metaphor 
based on the context and what’s being contested? 

Daniel: When I expressed that, I was really thinking of the 
US, where violent protests immediately feed the prison-indus- 
trial system with bigger budgets for newer and more horrific 
weapons, and also engender new anti-constitutional laws. 
For the most part, we are still in a slightly different situation 
than those protesters in the global south, whose rebellion is 
often based on literal survivalist needs. There is a point beyond 
which you cannot push people any further—but as long as you 
have enough cheap calories to go around, as in the US up to 
now, it is very difficult to reach that point. 

I feel we are at a tremendous moment, where a huge change 
in consciousness could spread like wildfire throughout many 
levels of US society, and expressions of extremist violence could 
backfire on activists, as they have in the past. I would like to 
see progressives learn new lessons of collaboration, and also 
turn their attention to utilizing the media and Internet social 
networks in a far more sophisticated and targeted manner. By 
the way, I have heard that the Zapatistas plot their actions 
according to the traditional Mayan Calendar. 

Anu: Some people are frightened by the prospect of a major 
shift, and others are empowered by it. Some suggest we'll 
see fascism, and others envision an unfathomable outbreak 
of freedom. Are you betting on freedom? 

Daniel: We may get both for a while. I am reading Chris 
Hedges’ American Fascists. He believes the Dominionist Right 
is planning a takeover when another major crisis or series of 
crises hits. A phase of authoritarian madness may happen or 
not, but ultimately I do see freedom as the most compelling 
and plausible outcome. 

Anu: Your book and people it cites suggest that the species 
has outgrown the nation state, invoking concepts like “spiri- 
tual anarchy,” synarchy, non-hierarchical organization gener- 
ally, and other overlapping visionary and utopian alternatives. 
‘This is what I’ve been looking for, planning for, and consciously 
trying to instigate for most of my adult life. But based on both 
the overwhelming hegemony of capitalism and its elites and 
the frustrating discord within our own communities of dissent, 
on most days I’m not too optimistic. Why do you invoke these 


alternatives at the end of your book and how do you view 
them? 

Daniel: A new realization of consciousness would 
naturally create new forms of social organization. The 
language we have is an inheritance that is probably inad- 
equate. There is no doubt that Capitalism is unsustainable 
even in the short term now—-so either we devour the planet 
and reach species burn-out, or we move into a sustain- 
able model that will naturally incorporate elements of 
tribal culture—as indigenous people have created models 
of sustainability, and also nonhierarchic social organiza- 
tions, social design based on fractals, communal deci- 
sion-making structures that work, systems of subsistence 
agriculture that don’t poison the land, effective ceremo- 
nies for visionary and psychic purposes, etc. I see a global 
retribalization as the way to go, if we don’t want to go. 


we are at a tremendous 
moment where a huge 
change in consciousness 
could spread like 
wildfire throughout 
many levels of US society. 
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The Naked Self Unseen: 


Daniel Pinchbeck & the 
Politics of Psychic Evolution 


current order of reality will come to an end during our 

lifetimes may be the last possible form of big, world- 
encompassing faith. For those who are faithful in this sense— 
whether that faith is based in scholarly readings or is purely 
intuitive—Daniel Pinchbeck’s recent book 2012: The Return of 
Quetzalcoatl wants to be the next Bible—or at least a book of 
psalms. 

This well-researched and wide-ranging book is an investi- 
gation into all manner of theories about the nature of human 
beings, our relationship to the world, and our possible futures 
both dark and bright. Pinchbeck argues that the “intensifying 
global crisis is the material expression of a psycho-spiritual 
process, forcing our transition to a new and more intensi- 
fied state of awareness.” In describing impending ecological 
and political catastrophe as the result of a spiritual or psychic 
process, Pinchbeck shows the destruction in an unusual light. 
Any imminent collapse would not really be the end, but another 
beginning, a doorway to a place where the “higher conscious- 
ness and conscience of our species will be forged through the 
process of putting the broken and intricate shards of our world 
back together, piece by piece.” 

Pinchbeck is right that catastrophe can catalyze progress, 
although he’s been clear on the new website he helped create, 
realitysandwich.com, that the process of psychic evolution 
may be possible without it. However, what he leaves out of his 
theory is the notion that “more intensified states of awareness,” 
many of which, at least in my opinion, are directly political, 
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have existed in pockets throughout history, especially during 
moments of resistance and revolt. 

‘Therefore, it’s possible that what looks like an evolutionary 
jump or a “quantum leap of consciousness” is actually a taste 
of what our flawed human nature might look like liberated 
from the constricting chains of power. The pernicious nature of 
repression, in all its internal and external forms, has so deeply 
distorted our sense of ourselves and our possibilities that if we 
happen to glimpse an image of our naked self during a drug 
experience, a festival, or political protest, we feel shock and 
surprise. What Pinchbeck has recently described as the end 
result of “a timed evolutionary process” may actually be ordi- 
nary subjectivity, temporarily freed from the logic of power. 

Though I am critical of Pinchbeck’s theory of human transfor- 
mation, I recommend 2012: The Return of Quetzacoatl to readers 
of this magazine. The author is an omnivorous and courageous 
thinker as well as a gifted writer. Pinchbeck’s textured, ceremo- 
nial vision of the future is one of the most enchanting utopian 
visions I’ve encountered, and 2012 serves as an intriguing intro- 
duction to overlapping radical currents within physics, philos- 
ophy, and the study of ancient peoples. The book is also a useful 
primer in the concept of psychic evolution, the belief in which 
may be emerging as a quasi-religious form on the American left, 
at least among tendencies emphasizing lifestyle and environ- 
mentalism. The astute political observer will want to recognize 
it when it appears. 


2012 and the Mind-Stuff Universe 

Along with Jared Diamond and Derrick Jensen, Daniel 
Pinchbeck completes a trio of contemporary thinkers on the 
topic of apocalypse. While Diamond and Jensen focus on 
the fault lines along which the current world will crumble, 
however, Pinchbeck interprets the term apocalypse etymologi- 
cally to mean “unveiling.” Therefore, he investigates insights 
and revelations that might lead us toward a “quantum leap in 
consciousness,” which for him constitutes the true nature of 
apocalypse. Pinchbeck draws from a wide variety of scholars 
to do this, including physicists, philosophers, historians, and 
occultists. While his argument is complex, it’s possible to boil 
it down to a series of essential steps. 

First of all, Pinchbeck’s reasoning is built on the hypoth- 
esis that there is some fundamental substance composing both 
human thought and the external universe: what quantum 
physicist Amit Goswami has called “mind-stuff.” He backs 
up this difficult idea by refer- 
ence to specialists ranging from 
physicist F. David Peat to the 
mystical psychoanalyst Carl Jung. 
The discussion left me feeling 
that researchers in this area have 
proved that something exists 
that we do not yet understand, 
but unsure as to how powerful 
that something really is. In any 
case, if we accept the mind-stuff 
theory—even for the sake of argu- 
ment—many consequences follow. 
The link between cosmic move- 
ments and personalities posited by 
astrology, for instance, would be 
elevated from mere superstition to 
the realm of scientific hypothesis. 

For Pinchbeck, what’s impor- 
tant here is the notion that the 
universe has a rhythm and a struc- 
ture that human society, for most of its history, echoed in its 
practices and thinking. But modern society—with its ruthless 
greed, calculated repression, and expansionist obsession—has 
divorced itself from these natural rhythms. Marching to a 
toxic and disconnected beat, our society leads us towards self- 
destruction. The Gregorian calendar, with its complete neglect 
of lunar cycles, is symptomatic of the larger issue. 

Some might see this as a political problem, but Pinchbeck 
does not see political organizing in the leftist tradition as the 
solution. Paraphrasing the philosopher Jean Gebser, he writes: 
“The left-right division represents . . . one of the original dual- 
isms underlying civilization. . . . Through the late 20" century, 
the movements of the Left limited themselves to a materi- 
alist understanding of reality—exemplified by Marxism— 
demanding social justice and economic equality but not the 
restoration of intuition and the recognition of the hidden, qual- 





itative dimensions of being suppressed by the mental-rational 
consciousness ... The Left fought for the ‘rights’ of man, while 
ignoring the ‘lefts’ of man and woman.” 

Because radical organizations—whether Marxist, Anar- 
chist, or leftist university departments—are often narrow in 
their social and artistic norms, it’s easy to sympathize with 
this sentiment. Anyone who’s spent time in groups like these 
knows what it’s like to have one’s ideas torched as heresy. But 
consider the conclusion Pinchbeck draws next: “If ‘mind-stuff, 
rather than matter, is the fundamental ground of being, then a 
transformation of consciousness has, potentially, far-reaching 
effects—not just in the psychic world, but in the one we perceive 
to be physical, as well.” Accepting this idea would have far- 
reaching repercussions, particularly on notions of theory and 
practice. There would be much less difference between them: 
the work of thinking and reasoning would direct events in 
ways we might not at first understand. While I find it difficult 
to accept this point for a number of reasons, it’s interesting that _ 
Pinchbeck’s thinking brings him 
in line with what political theo- 
rists such as Boaventura de Sousa 
Santos have been saying for years 
about the need to better integrate 
theory and practice. 

All of this groundwork prepares 
the way for Pinchbeck’s concept of 
apocalypse or psychic evolution. 
On December 21, 2012, the sun 
will rise over the dark rift at the 
precise center of the Milky Way, a 
cosmic event that takes place only 
once every 25,800 years. This is 
the event the ancient Mayans used 
to mark the beginning and end of 
historical epochs. As we approach 
that date, social exploitation and 
environmental holocaust seem to 
threaten our society’s very exis- 
tence. In an age of melting ice 
caps, fictitious capital, and desperate inequality, the prophesied 
year seems too spot-on to be coincidence. 

Change is inevitable and all things must come to an end. 
However, if one believes that our minds are linked to the 
cosmos and that there’s a crucial rhythm we've forgotten how 
to hear, then 2012 begins to cast a peculiar kind of shadow, a 
shadow that covers everything at once, a shadow that flits and 
moves across the landscape like that quicksilver birdsnake the 
ancient Mayans predicted would return at this very time. 


Power and the Problem of 
Evolutionary Paradigms 


Pinchbeck suggests that psychic evolution may be the only 
way for humanity to survive the difficult years ahead. The 
mechanics by which he imagines this taking place are informed 
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by the concept of punctuated equilibrium, a post-Darwinian 
revision to the theory of evolution that sees change occur- 
ring not at a constant gradual pace, but rather in quick spurts 
during times of trouble and environmental upheaval. Pinch- 
beck takes this theory and maps it onto the mind: when the 
previous mental structure “enters its ultimate crisis,” new forms 
of consciousness appear as mutations and open up new capaci- 
ties for survival. Those among these mutations that succeed 
will then multiply and proliferate. 

‘The first problem with this story is the idea that global capi- 
talism is truly down to the last cards in its hand. It is true that 
peak oil, global warming, and mass extinction all threaten the 
current order. But even worse, for those of us who share Pinch- 
beck’s faith in a more joyous and human-centered world, is a 
vision of our current society, wracked by almost unimaginable 
humanitarian and environmental disasters, but still holding 
on, as it does today in places like New Orleans and Iraq. There 
are many possible outcomes and the complete collapse of capi- 
talism is certainly 
one. 
What I object 
to is counting on 
that collapse, but 
then saying it’s 
okay because the 
collapse will force 
us to “evolve” into 
a higher form. We 
should not forget 
that civilizations 
have collapsed 
before. While the 
ensuing lack of 
centralized © power 
may lead to a brief 
period of happi- 
ness and liberation 
for some—see, 
for instance, the 
discussions of radical life in early colonial America in James 
Koehnline’s and Ron Sakolsky’s anthology Gone to Croatan— 
power has a way of coming back on the scene empowered by 
new technologies of repression. 

But even if we imagine that 2012 will bring the mother 
of all collapses, why must we speak of the resultant human 
change as evolution? The changes Pinchbeck suggests include: 
the adoption of a lunar calendar; the reintegration of psyche- 
delic drugs into legitimate social and political life; a return to 
subsistence agriculture (or even hunting and gathering); the 
abandonment of rational thought as the sole arbiter of truth; 
and the flowering of the human mind’s latent telepathic and 
psychic abilities. With the possible and important exception of 
the latter, all of these involve cu/tural, not biological change and, 
in most cases, appropriation of practices developed in the past. 
If we want to adopt these practices, that’s a conscious political 
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decision we can make. We should know that our decisions are 
going to be mediated by the existing structures of power, most 
of which will be in vehement opposition, in part because they 
want us to keep buying their products and making them rich. 
Does the language of evolution add anything essential to our 
picture of cultural change? 

Anthropology has fought an academic Hundred Years War 
over this very question. Generally, those who wanted the field 
nested within the hard sciences argued yes and those who found 
scientific explanations of history reductionist argued no. For the 
most part, the opposition won—at least in the academy. One 
reason for this, according to biologist Richard Lewontin and 
historian Joseph Fracchia, is that the project always contains a 
notion of which societies embody “higher” and “lower” stages 
of human culture and therefore tends to collapse under its 
own political weight. Pinchbeck’s thinking is no exception: 
those who are living for art and spirituality and abandoning 
the seductions of the capitalist world are more evolved than 
those who continue to 
engage fully with it. 

Should we replace 
the politically incor- 
rect idea that societies 
are higher and lower 
on an_ evolutionary 
scale according to their 
technological develop- 
ment with a new scale 
that measures them 


Life's radical 
moments take 
place when 


power 1S weak according to their spir- 
ituality and sustain- 
and we are ability? Perhaps. 
But we should think 
stron g é deeply before adopting 


any inherently hier- 
archical notions that 
categorize human 
choices according to 
a dualistic scale. The 
framework of evolution can add imperialist tendencies to even 
the healthiest notions of progress. 

There are additional problems with the application of evolu- 
tionary models to human thought. The attempts of biologists 
such as E.O. Wilson to cram the complexities of human history 
into a linear evolutionary model have seen results that will not 
satisfy the skeptical thinker. If the modern West is the pinnacle 
of cultural evolution because of its advanced technology, how 
can we explain the simultaneous barbarisms of imperialism 
and Nazism? Those who apply evolutionary models to history 
portray themselves as more scientific and rigorous, yet their 
descriptions tend towards myopia. 

The Critical Art Ensemble may have pinpointed the problem 
in their book, The Flesh Machine: 

“There is little basis for likening a blind, groping process 
of species configuration ... to a rationally engineered process 


of social and economic development ... . Retrograde notions 
of cultural development, such as providence, progress, and 
manifest destiny, have more explanatory power, because they 
at least recognize intentional design in cultural dynamics, and 
at the very least they imply the existence of a power structure 
within the cultural environment. Evolutionary theory, in its 
social sense, is blind to the variable of power, let alone to the 
inequalities in distribution.” 

But power must remain the subject of the radical gaze, 
because it is power—and our own weakness in confronting and 
dismantling it—that most directly prevents us from making 
the changes that Pinchbeck wants to see. 

Ask yourself: What is it that keeps us stuck in this place 
where the honey flowing down the rocks of the future is 
visible but out of reach? Is it something wrong with all of us, 
something so deep inside that we need to transform ourselves 

completely in order to change it? Or is it a habit of domina- 
tion, of seeking power over one another, that we've learned and 
internalized? 

Judging by the moments when I believe I’ve witnessed 
freedom, I’d pick the latter. We 
don’t need to evolve into higher 
beings to dip a finger into that 
sweetness. We've tasted it a thou- 
sand times with these bodies and 
these minds: in Paris in 1968, in 
Seattle in 1999, at random small- 
town jazz shows, at Burning Man, 
and a hundred places lesser known. 
Everyone will have their own list 
of life’s radical moments, but the 
commonality that runs through 
mine is that they all happen away 
from power’s gaze. They take place 
when power is weak and we are 
strong. In those moments, we get 
a rare glimpse in the mirror. And 
we're surprised at the naked self we see. 


Expecting 
the unexpected 


Pinchbeck is a great utopian writer, and his vision of a post- 
capitalist world excites me. However, I do not believe that 
psychic evolution is needed to get us there, nor even really 
possible. What characterizes the moments that have allowed 
men and women to experience freedom in the ways Pinchbeck 
describes is not psychic evolution but the relative weakness of 
centralized power, which often—though not always—amounts 
to a weakness in technology. The self that we find in freedom is 
__ so different and so much more powerful than we're used to that 
we're likely to take it for a brush with a higher species. 

It’s true that some people today might respond to power’s 
retreat by attempting to grab it themselves, perhaps through 
direct physical violence. However, the fact that fifty thousand 





people—fifty thousand, I repeat—can take drugs, participate in 
artistic creation, and explore their minds together at Burning 
Man gives me hope that this dominating tendency can, at 
least for a time, be overcome. Many anarchists, for instance, 
already believe that human nature is essentially artistic, sexual, 
creative, and psychic, and encourage political rebellion infused 
with artistic expression. 

Nothing is gained by thinking of these proposed and occa- 
sionally realized acts of creation and rebellion as an evolu- 
tionary step. First of all, evolution, as scientists understand it, 
involves random mutations interacting with the environment, 
with some mutations generating higher rates of survival than 
others. It’s an insult to our choices to call them random, and 
it’s an oxymoron to call evolution “conscious.” 

But the even more significant problem is that the biggest 
obstacle to our success in creating true liberation, in commu- 
nicating with each other deeply, in understanding the rhythms 
of the earth and cosmos and incorporating them into our lives, 
is power. And power is better discussed using the framework 
negotiation and struggle—even when conducted on highly 
irrational grounds—then the frame- 

work of evolution, which does not 
describe social change well. 

It may sound like a fantasy 
to some, but I get the feeling 
that people today are genuinely 
exhausted with life under the kind 
of totalizing power that rules our 
lives today. They're exhausted by 
its severe demands and counterfeit 
rewards. They may not talk about 
it, but they know the possibilities 
are wider than anyone ordinarily 
acknowledges. And so, from time 
to time, usually in private, they take 
off their masks and show their true 
faces. It happens unexpectedly in 

bars, in taxicabs, in bed, in cars pulled over by the side of the 
road. 

Pinchbeck is right that we'll have to change ourselves to 
achieve even a fragment of the kind of world he imagines so 
well. He’s also right that the current time presents a unique 
opportunity for doing so. But the change will involve the 
unleashing of something we see bits and pieces of all the time, 
not a transformation into an unknown higher consciousness. 
Tt will mean confronting the lust for domination, both within 
ourselves and without, and finding another side of human 
nature on which to found our society. 

Cookie Orlando can be reached at cookie.orlando@gmail.com 
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“. . And | feel fine”: 
Violence at the End of the World 


by Claire P. Curtis 





hat do we find so compelling about the end of the 
world? While some people are unconvirieed or 


uninterested, others find fictional accounts of huélear 
war, plague, or environmental disaster to be mesmerizing. In 
an unscientific survey recently conducted in a utopia/dystopia 
class, a majority of the students—who read fiction, watched 
movies, or thought about the end of the world—also imagined 
themselves surviving such events. But the students who did not 
think about the end of the world also tended not to think that 
they would survive—or that they would not be around to see 
the event. In part, our interest in accounts of the end stems 


from the desire to find the right how-to guide: What. do you... 


pack? What skills do you need to have? 
End of the world accounts almost always ene some 


didactic purpose—even if they seek primarily to excite and 


entertain. The cinematic apocalyptic accounts often favor 


violence and special effects over message, but a message always . 
remains, even if it is only a vague caution. As a mode of polit- _ 


ical philosophy, end of the world accounts act as contemporary 
and fictionalized states of nature where basic human motiva- 
tions are revealed. 


‘Thus, most speculated ends of the world (On the Beach is other 


exception here) are not really “ends” at all. Even if they stop 


at a point when the end seems imminent, that point is usually’. 


one at which survival is still possible. The need to have survi- 
vors may be an American phenomenon. Unlike America’s The 
Day After, the British film Threads pulls no punches 6n the 


end, following the survivors of nuclear war for one generation . 


until their eventual demise. It is a grim and almost unwatch- 
able movie, because there is no possibility that just wearing a 
better pair of shoes might have made the difference between 
bouncing back or not. 

The ideological leanings of end of the world accounts are'as 


diverse as the writers who create them. Where The Day After 


Tomorrow might have a soft warning about global climate 
change and On the Beach a powerful argument against nuclear 
war, other accounts, such as Larry Niven’s Lucifer’s Hammer, 
provide a blueprint for a more authoritarian style of politics: 


Marge Piercy’s Woman on the Edge of Time goes in the opposite. - 


direction, with a wholly egalitarian socialist feminist world- 
view. But all of these accounts demand that readers of yjewers 
engage with their messages. This engagement requires putting 


ourselves into the action. How would you protect yourself? .. 


Who would you pick to come with you? What forms of tech- 
nology could be brought back to life and what tools could we 
live without? 

The hugely popular Left Behind series provides an excep- 


tion to this framework for interpreting fictional end of the 


world accounts. In this most moralistic of storylines, the 


reader need not create a new way life after a collapse; only. 
conversion is required. Yet the texts are not even evatigelistic.” 
calls, but rather, celebrations of the grisly deaths of those who. 
fail or refuse to convert. The readers welcome this violence ‘ 
and should in fact imagine themselves on the ultimate side-_ 





line, as heavenly voyeurs during the period of the tribulation, 
the seven years of horror between the rapture and the second 


+ coming of Jesus. 


The Left Behind series concerns the coming rapture of 
believing Christians and the seven-years of tribulation that 
will follow for those “left behind.” Written by Jerry Jenkins 
under the theological guidance of Tim LaHaye, the founder 
of the Council on National Policy (and husband of Beverly 
LaHaye, of Concerned Women of America), the series has 
65 million books in print to date. Left Behind, the first book 
in the eponymous series, takes up the moment immediately 
following the rapture, when “believing Christians” (meaning 
a fairly narrow slice of evangelical Christians) all ascend into 
heaven, along with all children (the upper age limit is left 
uncertain, but it seems to be puberty) and the unborn. 

‘The Left Behind series purports to describe what is called a 
pre-tribulation rapture. In this view, the seven years of calamity 
that herald the second coming are preceded by the rapture. 
This is a controversial view among evangelical Christians: 
many Christian extremist groups, for example the Christian 
Identity movement, believe in a post-tribulation rapture. The 
post-tribulation view says that these are the last days and thus 
can be the vehicle for more extremist politics. The pre-tribu- 
lation view advocates a greater political apathy (convert, and 
then, you won't have to live through all that violence). 

Following the rapture the four main characters realize 
what has occurred, convert, and then work to prepare them- 
selves and others for the last days. Only these characters can 


see what has really happened; most unbelievers (most of us) 


go about our lives as if nothing has changed. At this point, 


In part, our interest in 
accounts of the end stems 
from the desire to find 
the right how-to guide: 


What do you pack? 
What skills do you need. 
to have? 
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The series is 
aXe) gave) ®) ale) 8) (enmn(=> 41) 
racist, patriarchal, 
authoritarian, pro- 


western, and pro- 

white. But it avoids 
almost all racial, sexist, 

and bigoted slurs. 





50 or so pages into the first of the 15 books, Left Behind reads 
like the usual end of the world account: something terrible and 
unexplained happens, and the first of the plucky band of survi- 
vors gets together to figure out what has happened and what 
they are going to do. 

But in this account figuring out what has happened 
means figuring out that there is nothing that you have to do. 
Converting involves simply signing onto the righteousness of 
seven years of plagues, natural disasters, and torments. You 
watch for the inevitable: the rise of the one-world government, 
the one-world currency, the one-world religion. You wait for 
the identification (but never the potential defeat, since that is 
left to Jesus) of the Antichrist, who will himself precipitate 
quite a bit of appalling violence. 

LaHaye’s main characters do act: they work themselves 
into the upper echelons of the Antichrist’s staff; they outwit 
his laughable henchmen; they warn people and occasionally 
give sermons. But the reader is not asked to put herself in their 
shoes. In fact, the reader cannot put herself in their shoes, for 
to do so would be to admit that one would not be raptured. 
Preparing to watch the death and destruction from heaven, the 
readers are never asked to risk anything for anyone. Rather, 
they are lulled into the authoritarian politics of evangelical 
Christianity where someone with more knowledge than you is 
always in charge. All you need to do is follow instructions. 

If the audience for these books was as narrow as their 
message, then the series would merely be an interesting little 
footnote in understanding the evangelical mind. But the books 
are hugely popular and have spawned computer games, a teen 
series, offshoot “military” and “political” series—and a website 
(leftbehind-dot-com) featuring all of the available products. 
My objection to the Left Behind series is not necessarily polit- 
ical or ideological. While Lucifer’s Hammer has politics that 
I abhor, it seriously addresses how to respond to the chaos of 
the post apocalypse and it makes a compelling argument for 
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the role of spices in the post-apocalyptic economy. Rather, my 
objections deal with how the books glorify—and even revel 
in— violence against non-believers. ‘The books are sold as if 
they were a guide to better living, when in fact, they are simply 
empty exhortations to delight in violence against the “goats’— 
the undecided. 


Rhetorically, LaHaye has accomplished a difficult task. He 
wants to argue that non-believers deserve to die. But he wants 
to do so without frightening the reader by evoking other, more 
familiar forms of genocide. In contrast to the overt hatred of the 
Turner Diaries—which depicts a future America run by white 
supremacists and celebrates gruesome violence against blacks, 
Jews, and the white women who fraternize with them—the 
Left Behind engages in an almost gentle intolerance. ‘The series 
is homophobic, sexist, racist, patriarchal, authoritarian, pro- 
western, and pro-white. But it avoids almost all racial, sexist, 
and bigoted slurs (excepting the treatment of homosexuality in 
the second prequel). Thus, it kills and tortures without labeling 
those who die—other than as non-believers. Belief is the only 
identifier that matters; that most believers are white, upper 
middle class, American, and heterosexual is left for the reader 
to ponder (if the reader even notices). 

Yet the punishment for non-believers is grisly. Do not equate 
the Left Behind series with a warm and fuzzy New Age Christi- 
anity; this is the violent fire and brimstone of traditional mille- 
narians. The violence is initially invisible: millions of people are 
killed and sent off to hell, but few of these violent deaths are 
described. At the moment of the rapture, when all believing 
Christians are sucked into heaven, planes, cars, trains, and 
boats will all lose their pilots and operators. Thus millions 
of people will die without even knowing that the rapture has 
occurred, before getting a chance to reconsider the state of their 
souls. As the series progresses, the violence increases. Still, 
the reader is expected to be complacent about an increasing 
number of horrors befalling non-believers (the violent deaths of 
Christians are made better through their immediate salvation 
as martyrs). 

The violence culminates in the final book of the original 
series, Glorious Appearing, and happens only at the hands (and 
words) of Jesus. Jesus slaughters followers of Satan with a 
series of decisive declarations: “their bodies ripped open, blood 
pooling in great masses....with every word, more and more 
enemies of God dropped dead, torn to pieces. Horses panicked 
and bolted. The living screamed in terror and ran about like 
madmen”, “It was as if the very words of the Lord had super- 
heated their blood, causing it to burst through their veins and 
skin”; “Their innards and entrails gushed to the desert floor, 
and as those around them turned to run, they too were slain, 
their blood pooling and rising in the unforgiving brightness 
and the glory of Christ”; “It was as if the Antichrist’s army 
had become the sacrificial beasts for the Lord’s slaughter.” And 
this is just the first of four battles described in detail: “Jesus 
will do all the work, and the battles — three more following 
this one — will not really be battles at all, but rather one-sided 
slaughter.” After a hailstorm (with chunks “the size of a dining 


room table”), some of the few remaining survivors still fail to 
show the proper by “trying to find cover or protecting their 
heads or even falling to their knees and begging for mercy.” 
Instead, “They lifted their faces to the sky, shouting, appar- 
ently railing against God, flashing obscene gestures at Jesus 
and His army. Soon they were crushed under the monstrous 
hailstones.” From the moment when Jesus’s face first appears 
in the sky to when the last of the undecided are cast into an 
enormous chasm, the novel alternates between pages of bloody 
descriptions and repetitive praise. The blood imagery is impos- 
sible to miss. The reader gets washed in the blood brought by 
the lamb, resurrected. 

So, the series is violent and celebrates the violent destruc- 
tion of others. But how is this different from other end of the 
world accounts, all of which are necessarily premised on death 
and destruction? It is. One lesson universal to all other end of 
the world accounts is that we should beware of those undis- 
turbed by the violence of the end. 

There is a fine line to draw here—being cognizant of the 
potential for your own survival often means being able both 
to move on and to use violence against the inevitable bands of 
cannibals (as most recently and grimly predicted in Cormac 
McCarthy's The Road ). But survival also means not reveling 
in the violence. Those who think nothing of death are always 
the ones to avoid. They are the cannibals who did not think 
about packing spices and stocking up on peanut butter. But in 
the Left Behind series, not caring about violent death of nonbe- 
lievers is a sign of proper respect for God’s plan. If you are not 
saved, then neither your body nor your soul matters. If you 
are saved, then your violent martyrdom will be rewarded with 
immediate ascension to heaven. You illustrate your saved status 
by acquiescing to this violence. 

LaHaye is fully aware that his readers (Amy Horner’s 
Rapture Culture identifies them as white, southern, female, and 
college educated) might object to portrayals of violence. Chloe, 
the daughter of the hero, Rayford Steele, who is nearing her 
own death by guillotine for refusing to take the mark of Satan, 
notes that the televised executions started by Satan’s regime 
are hugely popular with the masses: “the bloodlust was appar- 
ently insatiable. It had come to the point where the most 
popular of the live execution shows were those that lasted an 
hour and included slow motion replays of the most gruesome 
deaths....This was what the public wanted to see, and the more 
the better.” 

While reveling in this Satan driven violence is described 
as bloodlust, within three pages, LaHaye himself lovingly 
describes the guillotining of a non believing convict: “the rusty 
thing, blackened by blood, flipped at an angle just before it bit 
into the victim’s neck.” The victim is then described as extri- 
cating himself from the guillotine before he “spun, staggered, 
flying blood and gore.” LaHaye criticizes the portrayal and 
enjoyment of violence, associating it with the manipulations of 
Satan. But this criticism is not to make the reader question her 
own enjoyment of violence. Instead, he gives his readers a free 


pass to enjoy violence and feel no shame about that enjoyment. 
Satan promotes violence; but Jesus promotes righteous punish- 
ment. Nonbelievers enjoy televised executions and should feel 
shame; believers watch the blood spurting from the skin of 
unbelievers and praise Jesus. 

These books are not advocating armed rebellion or even 
political action by saved Christians. What they do provide 
is a soma-like soporific, accustoming readers to violence and 
mayhem, encouraging readers to do what they are told, and 
reminding them of what the future holds. The individual is 
solely responsible for her fate; you must convert. There is no 
condition of living that would keep you from conversion, and 
there is nothing beyond conversion that anyone should be 
concerned about. The books preach apathy in the face of the 
total destruction of the world. God wills it; Jesus produces it; 
and believers celebrate it while non believers learn just what 
“God is love” really means. 

Love for the converted means a world cleansed of all who 
believe differently and a bonus of animals that walk to the 
slaughterhouse willingly. Love for the non believer means 
blindness, locusts, hailstones, and if you live long enough, 
Jesus’s voice forcing your blood to burst through your skin. But 
your gruesome death is your own fault. Left Behind offers smug 
self-satisfaction about the violent destruction of the majority 
of humankind, a minor concern about whether your family 
and friends are saved, the assurance that someone who knows 
better will always tell you what to do, some divine assistance 
in escaping the worst of Satan’s violence. But it primarily feeds 
on the reader’s voyeuristic curiosity about how and when the 
damned will die. All the reader needs to do is sit back and 
watch. 


Love for the non- 
believer means 
blindness, locusts, 
hailstones, and if 


you live long enough, 

Jesus’s voice forcing 
your blood to burst 
through your skin. 
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At War With the Mystics 





complete without some reference to wacky conservative 

Christian dispensationalism. Dispensationalism _ is 
a school of Protestant theology that favors a millennial 
interpretation of history—all roads lead to God cracking open 
a cataclysmic can of whupass on humans. A central part of this 
mystical humbug involves close scrutiny of the current state 
of affairs involving the Christians’ love/hate relationship with 
Jews, since, according to some rather feverish Biblical prophesy, 
Christians need to ally with, convert, and then help destroy Jews 
in order for Jesus Christ’s Second Coming. 

Some of the more successful end-of-the-world entrepre- 
neurs in the dispensationalist market include Jack Chick, Jack 
and Rexella Van Impe, Hal Lindsey (some of you oldsters will 
remember his The Late Great Planet Earth) and best-selling 


N o discussion of end-of-the-world imaginings would be 
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novelist Tim LaHaye. Another big wheel was the late Jerry 
Falwell, who insisted that the Anti-Christ who would usher in 
the End Times would be a Jew, but who nevertheless (or, better 
yet, “and so subsequently”) urged absolute loyalty for the State 
of Israel from his followers. Falwell, you may recall, met his 
own personal apocalypse back in mid-May. It was an event that 
I am embarrassed to say I greeted with the wild joy of one of his 
Rapture-ready fanatics. 

For the first time in my life, I lustily cheered the death of 
another human being. I gloated over the fact that Falwell died 
scared and alone on the floor of his office far from medical help, 
his family, and his friends. My behavior was grotesque. I poured 
out shots of straight, chilled vodka for friends and toasted his 
extinction. I called people on the telephone and tried to get a 
party started for that night. I had been too young to throw a 


bash when Franco and Mao died; the passing of Nixon cheered 
me a bit, and I had hoped that someone would try to drive a 
stake through Reagan’s carcass while it lied in state inside the 
U.S. Capitol Rotunda (just as some Serbian vampire hunters 
did to Milosevic’s grave back in March), but none of these 
deaths elicited such spleen from me as had occurred when I 
had learned that Falwell had croaked. 

I tried creating a rationale for why I was wallowing in 
such dark and evil exhilaration over Falwell’s death: his blind 
greed bilked people out of millions of dollars; he supported 
segregation in the US and actively defended South Africa’s 
fascist apartheid regime; he had the greasy ability to pander 
to the worst excesses of both anti-Semitism and far right- 
wing Zionism at the same time; he propagated brutal and very 
dangerous homophobia for decades; he aspired to install a sick, 
authoritarian American Taliban theocracy; he sanctified free- 
market capitalism; and he celebrated anti-intellectualism with 
his bogus university. But I quickly gave up the idea of accumu- 
lating excuses and explanations for my behavior—simply put, 
the man was foul, exploitative, fear-mongering bloodsucker 
who preyed on people’s confusion, emotional instability, and 
loneliness for his own personal benefit. 





I can almost see Falwell mocking me from some dark corner, 
cackling like the Emperor in that old Star Wars movie, Return 
of the Jedi: “The hate is swelling in you now. Give in to your 
anger. Let the hate flow through you. With each passing 
moment, you make yourself more my servant...” 

When I read Dante’s Inferno in high school, I thought that 
it was sad that the author's bitterness towards his enemies was 
so zealous that he had to compose an epic poem about Hell 
for them all to get it out of his system. Dante’s poem always 
struck me as one of those classic examples of what Nietzsche 
diagnosed as “ressentiment”—that toxic blend of frustration, 
anger, and resentment that consumes losers to the point of 
having to create some sort of private moral value system in 
order to feel better. 

In the first ten seconds of learning about Falwell’s death, I 
found myself doing just what Dante did. I imagined some sort 
of supernatural afterlife where Falwell’s soul spends all of eter- 
nity in a pool of boiling brimstone realizing just how wrong 
he had been while being tag-team skullfucked by Pol Pot and 
Roy Cohn. I stopped believing in Heaven and Hell when my 
pet dog died when I was eight years-old and a neighborhood 
nun told me that animals don’t have souls, and yet news of 


Falwell, you may recall, met his own personal apocalypse 
back in mid-May. It was an event that | am embarrassed 
to say | greeted with the wild joy of one of his Rapture- 
ready fanatics. For the first time in my life, | lustily 
cheered the death of another human being. 


Maybe my blistering revulsion for him was rooted in his 
fraudulent persona of a spiritually-advanced holy man. These 
days, it seems, more and more of what's so ugly in the world is 
a direct by-product of some hypocritical fake mystic peddling 
some especially sour and fetid flavor of religious miserabilism. 
It's hard to imagine a time when puritanical parasites have 
threatened the species more than they do now; these charlatans 
and their cults become more preposterous, more violent, and 
more powerful every day. And Falwell was a textbook example 
of this awful infection. He cultivated and sustained a kind of 
hate among his followers and his allies that could be manipu- 
lated and mobilized into an abominable ideology of pro-USA 
Christian fundamentalist self-righteousness, prescriptive moral 
coercion, pathological heterosexism, and hierarchical obedi- 
ence to authority. He made hate into a political commodity and 
erected a vast business empire out of it. 

But what it comes down to is that I hate Falwell for making 
me hate him so much. And by abhorring him so thoroughly, I 
know I have become absolutely complicit in what he did best. 
In a sense, I have become an integral part of his twisted sect. 


Falwell’s death sent me digging deep into some psychical 
sediment to find some half-forgotten, atavistic notion of the 
Life Hereafter. It’s embarrassing what I have let Falwell do to 
me, what I have done to myself on the account of Falwell. 

The fact that I continue to take such unmitigated joy in 
that repulsive toad’s demise shames me. I can’t stop hating 
him with the fury of a dozen imploding suns even as his 
worthless cadaver molds and rots in the dirt, and this is solid 
proof that I am just as malicious, poisonous, and spitefully 
close-minded as he ever was. Falwell’s death forced me to face 
up to some pathetic realities about myself. Many anarchists, 
of course, have adopted Gandhi’s dictum about working hard 
to become the change they want to see in the world, but I am 
an utter failure in this most basic and fundamental objective. 
I vigorously applauded the end of his world. I can’t stop hating 
Falwell for his hate. What's more, I lovingly savor my black- 
hearted hatred for him. 

—Clyde Cass 
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The End of Communication? 
The End of Representation? 


s long as we're on the subject of endings—or rather, the 

rhetoric of “the end”—I'd like to intervene in the ongoing 

conversation about what Roger Farr recently referred to 
in these pages as “the end of an era,” i.e., the era of anarchism 
as a “communicative” project (“Anarchist Poetics,” Fall 2006). 
This historical narrative, in which we go from an old-fashioned 
“classical anarchism” to a post-modern “new anarchism,” 
is on a lot of lips these days. Where the classical anarchists 
are supposed to have clung to naive notions about science, 
progress, and human nature, one hears, the new anarchism 
boldly dispenses with such outworn fetishes: thus, a typical 
CrimethInc broadside bids farewell to “abstractions,” “norms,” 
“judgments,” “conceptualizations,” and “language” itself. 

I don’t believe in this narrative; it doesn’t quite tell the truth 
about where we came from, and it obscures our view of where 
we might want to go next. Roger doesn’t quite believe in it 
either, because he’s too well-informed. Even as he repeats it, 
he undoes it, falling into contradictions. 

Thus, at one moment, he asserts that “classical anarchism” 
was “a rational, if somewhat wayward child of the Enlight- 
enment”, at another moment, he dates the questioning of 
Enlightenment rationality back to the classical anarchists. 
Thus, on the one hand, any attempt to “communicate” clearly 
is suspect, a prisoner of “the old world of political represen- 
tation,” enforcing “duplication and normativity,” while on 
the other hand, “communication” is held to be “inherent to 
all forms of social organization,” and “obviously, some form 
of normative discourse is required to coordinate our activity.” 
This theoretical ambiguity undercuts Roger’s conclusion that 
we need to reject established “protest genres” in fofo, instead 
creating “indecipherable” and “unreadable” acts that confuse 
the hell out of the authorities. 

Don’t get me wrong—confusing the authorities can be fun 
(and sometimes effective: Anja Kanngieser points out that 
groups such as Hamburg and Berlin Umsonst were able to 
defuse police responses to their events by making it unclear 
whether they were “protest” or “art,” “real” or “play”). And 
I’ve always found something about the dominant genres 
of demonstration in the U.S. to be depressing, boring, and 
disempowering—more anaesthetic than aesthetic. Thus far, 
Roger and I agree. But resorting to pure dada can be a dead 
end as well. By presenting our politics as “indecipherable,” 
we risk rendering them incommunicable; by making them 
“unreadable,” we risk rendering them unintelligible. When 
we act crazy, we confirm the ideological assumption that any 
alternative to the status quo is crazy. 

As long as anarchy continues to appear ridiculous, incon- 
ceivable, unintelligible, nonsensical, we haven't a chance. 
Conversely, we know we're getting somewhere when our ways 
of doing things—mutual aid, direct action, cooperation, etc. 
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by Jesse Cohn 


—start to look like common sense and feel like second nature. 
Often this becomes possible in crises, as with the “solidarity 
economy” that arose in Argentina in the wake of economic 
collapse, or the heroism of the Common Ground Collective 
after Hurricane Katrina. Short of such extreme situations, 
however, we're stuck with trying to convince people that 
there is some better way to live than the one they're used to. 
Indeed, a key function of radical art is to facilitate this shift of 
perspective by making the status quo order of things look odd, 
counter-intuitive, nonsensical, bizarre (to “defamiliarize” it, as 
the Russian critics put it), while representing the radically new 
in familiar, recognizable, and comprehensible terms, rendering 
it intuitive and plausible, reducing the anxiety intrinsic to all 
social change. ‘Thus, in the Shakespearean phrase that gave 
Herbert Read one of his book titles, “imagination bodies 
forth/The forms of things unknown.” 

Ah, but that’s representation! Yes, itis. And if it has become 
a commonplace to say that anarchism is an “attack on repre- 
sentation,” this is only half true where the actual, historical 
anarchist tradition is concerned. By way of an explanation, 
I’d like to offer my own potted history. 


Anarchism and representation 


Partisans of the classical-anarchism-vs.-new-anarchism 
narrative tend to link contemporary anarchist theory, or “post- 
anarchism,” to the postmodern theories of folks like Gilles 
Deleuze and Félix Guattari, primarily through the theme of 
a “critique of representation.” It is easy to find extravagant 
postmodernist denunciations of both symbolic and political 
forms of representation. In their most extreme formulations, 
contemporary anarchism and postmodernism converge: thus, 
Deleuze and Guattari conclude, in terms even John Zerzan 
might approve of, that “representation is always a social and 
psychic repression,” and that language is “an abominable 
faculty consisting in emitting, receiving, and transmitting 
order-words.” Period. Moreover, Deleuze asserts, “we don’t 
suffer these days from any lack of communication”; rather, 
only “action” is needed. I hear more than an echo of this in 
Roger’s assertion that “unreadable poetic acts” would “not 
‘represent’ an anarchist critique but perform it,” that they 
would not constitute “representations of desires” but “erup- 
tions of desire itself,” and so on. 

One can even read this antirepresentationalist rhetoric 
back into the “classical anarchist” tradition itself, as Roger 
suggests. Indeed, anarchism has always resisted the operation 
by means of which power is transferred from the “represented” 
to the “representative.” Most obviously, this meant rejecting 
the pretense of elected “representatives” to speak for their 
constituents as well as an opposition to vanguardism, denying 


parties or leaders the right to “represent” the people. By exten- 
sion, symbolic representations such as money, dialectics, reli- 
gion, art, and science come in for serious questioning in the 
works of Proudhon, Bakunin, and Kropotkin, among others 
(see “For Further Reading” below). It is no stretch to say that 
language itself is implicated in all of these analyses, that the 
word is subjected to anarchist scrutiny. 

However, any careful reading of these texts reveals that 
their anarchist critique of representation is far from consti- 
tuting a simple rejection of representation per se. Rather, they 
distinguish between positive, empowering, useful, and neces- 
sary representational practices, and those that manipulate, 
falsify, and serve dominatory purposes. The election of “repre- 
sentatives” is opposed precisely because it is not representative 
enough—once elected, officials are no longer accountable. 

In place of such fraudulent systems, anarchists proposed 
participatory forms of representation such as the contractual 
agreements and confederated assemblies. Contracts are made 
directly between interested parties; popular assemblies likewise 
permit people to reach agreements directly, then to coordinate 
these agreements with other assemblies through delegates. In 
both cases, the representation—the contract, the delegate—is 
to be kept under strict control: the contract can be dissolved, 
and delegates who fail to obey the assembly can be removed at 
any time. In this way, as Kropotkin puts it, the social order is 
“continually modified . . . representing every moment the resul- 
tant of all conflicting actions” (emphasis mine). Likewise, in 
La Révolution Sociale (1852), Proudhon calls for a social orga- 
nization that “represents the relation of all interests” (emphasis 
in original). From this perspective, anarchy is not the negation 
but the fu/fil/ment of political representation. 

The key to this living “relation” between representations 
and what they represent is maintaining fluidity, avoiding what 
Bakunin called “petrification”: the danger is that, by becoming 
fixed in place, the representative—whether this is a sign or a 
person—will cease to accurately represent the ever-changing 
represented. “The true, real, [and] positive,” says Proudhon, “is 
what changes”; conversely, “what is false, fictitious, impossible 
and abstract appears as fixed, complete, whole, unchangeable.” 
This ontological recognition clarifies the ethical distinction 
between acceptable and unacceptable forms of representa- 
tion—not only political, but symbolic as well. 

‘The sociologist Daniel Colson perhaps puts it most plainly 
when he writes that what anarchists refuse to do is “to autono- 
mize representations”—to allow them to drift away from what 
they are intended to represent, to become independent, and 
thus to dictate to and dominate the realities they were to serve. 
This entails, first and foremost, the negation of any “fixed and 
final representation,” i.e., representations of reality as static and 
unchanging. Since we understand the real to be in a contin- 





uous state of motion, transformation, and development, we can 
expect any fixed or static to deviate from what it signifies. We 
can resist and prevent this by finding ways to continually renew 
and replace signs, to make them gesture toward the fluidity of 
the real. 

This describes pretty closely the kind of anarchist poetics 
that Proudhon, Bakunin, and Kropotkin called for—a poetics 
that scarcely figures at all in the histories Roger cites. In 
David Weir's Anarchy and Culture and David Kadlec’s Mosaic 
Modernism, for instance, the poetics created by the fusion of 
anarchism with modernism is characterized by 1.) a prolifera- 
tion of artistic vanguards or avant-gardes (Dadaism, Futurism, 
Surrealism, etc.), complete with manifestoes, cadres, and 
sectarian squabbles; 2.) a basic credo (despite the apparent 
diversity of the sects) of “aesthetic individualism,” inspired 
mainly by Max Stirner’s egoism; 3.) contempt for the popular 
and the accessible as hopelessly “bourgeois” and “corrupt”; 4.) 
an endorsement of art for art’s sake; 5.) an affinity for “propa- 
ganda by the deed” as an alternative to propaganda by the 
word; and, last but not least, 6.) a “resistance to representa- 
tion” via abstraction, nonsense, the emptying-out or negation 
of meaning. 

By contrast, the poetics called for by Proudhon, Bakunin, 
and Kropotkin (i.e., the social anarchists) called for a “social 
art”—an art that would 1.) reach broad working-class audi- 
ences without pandering or sacrificing complexity; 2.) charge 
static, abstract signs so that they evoke the concreteness and 
specificity of lived experience (so that, as Bakunin wrote, 
poetry “recalls to our minds the living, real individualities 
which appear and disappear under our eyes”); 3.) not (only) 
reflect the world as it is but (also) participate in its transfor- 
mation, and 4.) make visible, within the finite, real, present 
world, the infinite plurality of possibilities (so that, as Proudhon 
insists, it is not “confined to photographic reproductions” of 
what actually exists but tells the larger “truth” of what can and 
should exist, the truth of desire). 

Thus, the anarchist proponents of social art opposed not 
only conventional forms of realism (for pretending to passively 
reflect reality while obscuring the dimensions of change and 
potentiality) but also romantic reactions against realism (for 
pretending to escape from the constraints of the presently 
existing by fleeing from all relation). 

What has been little recognized (in English-language 
studies, at least; in French and Spanish, it’s widely acknowl- 
edged) is how far this poetics of social art really extended. In 
fin-de-siécle France, the Club de l’Art Social brought together 
the best of the anarchist intellectual world, including Jean 
Grave (editor of Le Révolté), Bernard Lazare (novelist and 
anti-racist campaigner) and Fernand Pelloutier (secretary of 
the anarcho-syndicalist Fédération des Bourses du Travail). 


lf we want a sense of oppositional 
community—a desire | think Roger and | fully 
share—then we have to pursue oppositional 
forms of communication. 
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Their writings were widely read in Spain, where, according 
to Lily Litvak (La Mirada Roja: Estética y arte del anarquismo 
espanol, 1880-1913) and Juan Manuel Fernandez Soria (Cultura 
y libertad: La educacién en las Juventudes Libertarias, 1936- 
1939), the concept and practice of arte social gained enthusi- 
astic acceptance. The idea caught on throughout the anarchist 
world: we can see its influence on Luigi Fabbri’s attacks on the 
Symbolists’ “letteratura violenta” and Emma Goldman’s praise 
for The Social Significance of the Modern Drama, in the corre- 
spondence of Ricardo Flores Magén and the essays of Manuel 
Gonzalez Prada, in Ba Jin’s social novel and the “labor litera- 
ture” of Sun Lianggong, and so on. One catches the flavor 
of this poetics in the attempts of the Wobblies to create what 
Franklin Rosemont calls a “revolutionary working-class coun- 
terculture.” It is probably in Spain, though, that social anar- 
chist poetics reached their fullest expression, producing a rich 
visual, literary, theatrical, and even cinematic imaginario liber- 
tario—a representational culture that emphasized collective 
creativity, participation, and empowerment. 

If we want that sense of oppositional community—a desire 
I think Roger and I fully share—then we have to pursue oppo- 
sitional forms of communication. 


Toward another 
anarchist poetics 


The poetics of the “unreadable” are already to be found in 
much of the anarchist milieu of the US, and it’s not always to 
our credit. Take, for instance, the punk and hippie subcultures 
with which it is frequently conflated. Punk shows, much as 
I have loved them, tend, in my experience, to be so loud and 
badly amped, the songs shouted so quickly (with minimum 
redundancy—i.e., little in the way of refrains or repetition) 
that the lyrics, whatever their political content, are often effec- 
tively drowned out and lost. Something gets communicated 
anyway, and the sense of community may be strong, but the 
scene (permitting mainly the sharing of simple signs among 
people who know what to expect) tends to favor homogeneity, 
what Jello Biafra derides as the “safe little punk womb.” The 
collective force of Do It Yourself culture can easily turn into 
the collective narcissism of Talk To Yourself culture. 

Anna Poletti points out the similar way in which autobio- 
graphical punk zines counter their own confessional impulses 
by a variety of visual, textual, and distributive tactics—limited 
circulation, pages crammed with teeny-tiny handwriting, frag- 
mentary narratives, deliberately crude photocopying, words 
crossed out, corrupted, blurred, misspelled—that render them 
partially “illegible” and “inaccessible.” The zinester thus has his 
or her cake and eats it too, achieving both self-exposure and 
self-protection. No doubt much of this has to do precisely with 
the need to avoid the scrutiny of what Roger describes (in “The 
Strategy of Concealment,” Spring 2007) as “hostile informa- 
tives’—conservative parents, gaybashing peers, teachers, cops, 
etc. 

Yet how often might this contrived illegibility and inac- 
cessibility turn out to be yet another attempt to make oneself 
cool, to construct an image of oneself as glamorously secretive, 
available only to those similarly cool and in the know? How 
often might it amount to cancelling the gesture of rebellious, 
defiant self-exposure—here I am; if you don’t like it, fuck you! — 
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by ensuring that it is effectively performed only for one’s own 
clique, within the safe bounds of one’s extended self? Maybe, 
particularly for teen zinesters, this serves as a kind of rehearsal 
for bolder acts in the future, empowerment by degrees . . . but 
I have my doubts. Thee 

The community spaces created by anarchists tend to create 
a similarly privatized, exclusive version of a public sphere. 
I remember with a sigh the poetry night I attended a few 
years ago at the now-defunct Autonomous Zone Infoshop 
in Chicago, the most memorable moment of which was an 
endless, droning song, played on acoustic guitar by a morosely 
scruffy-looking young anarchist. Trying not to wince visibly, 
I sat through it, smiled appreciatively, and clapped after he was 
done. The perhaps intentional disdain for any kind of poetic 
appeal—harmony, melody, brio, anything—seems symp- 
tomatic to me: the people in attendance, all of them white 
bohemians (in the midst of the poor Latino neighborhood 
of Humboldt Park) were not so much tone-deaf as they were 
out of touch with anyone and anything outside their micro- 
communal world. One could only really enjoy this kind of 
song if one was already part of the homogenous “community” 
that it was part of. The counter-institution, in short, seemed to 
me to have little appeal or reach beyond the “counter-commu- 
nity” that hosted it; it was largely autotelic, self-contained, 
self-involved. 

What happens when anarchist politics get hitched to a 
culturally limited (white bohemian) aesthetic? A few years 
back, there was an interesting debate on a St. Louis Indy- 
media forum over what some perceived as the “internalized 
racism” demonstrated by “some of the anarchist community” 
at a protest. After several indignant denials from local black- 
blocers, an activist contributed another example: 


On the march back to the park, both [local civil rights activists] Percy 
Green and Zaki Baruti (who are black) tried to get people to walk on 
sidewalks. One young white male shouted to Percy Green “get back on 
the street, motherfucker!” Not that he represents the ideology of all of 
the young white anarchist kids ... but he probably does not know who 
Percy Green is, nor do many of his comrades. 


That kind of arrogance probably stems in part from igno- 
rance and hotheadedness, but it must also owe something to 
spending a whole lot of time around other “young white anar- 
chist kids.” And at least some of the practices that encourage 
that kind of insularity and isolation might be considered a 
poetics of the anti-aesthetic, of the unreadable and indecipher- 
able, a refusal to engage in the difficult work of representing 
oneself to others, preferring instead the erratic, individual 
eruption of desire and aggression. 

An anarchist poetics that amounts to “a form of self- 
imposed exile,” as Ramor Ryan describes the CrimethInc 
project, is in danger of becoming an end in itself (a dead end) 
rather than a way towards any broader social transformation. 
The conclusion Ryan draws from his reading of CrimethInc’s 
Days of War and Nights of Love —“It’s not enough to merely 
identify with the dispossessed; the task is to find common 
voice and organize with them’—might be read, I would argue, 
as having wide significance for the rest of the U.S. anarchist 
movement. It might be read as a call for more, and better, 
communication. 


An anarchist poetics that amounts to “a form of self-imposed 
exile”... is in danger of becoming an end in itself (a dead end) 
rather than a way towards any broader social transformation. 


—Jesse Cohn 
I have difficulty imagining what anarchy, as a theory and as 


a practice, would be like without the myriad, unintelligible 
clamoring—the dissonant and gets nolse--of t ite man 
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The Intimacies 
of Noise 


by Roger Farr 


“One never really contests an organization of exis- 
tence without contesting all of that organization’s forms of 
language.” 

—Debord, On the Passage of a Few Persons... 


If capital must continually decompose and then restructure 
standardized communication in order to maintain just enough 
cooperation as is needed to ensure efficient production, then 
the defection from this campaign in favor of creating autono- 
mous and “unreadable” modes of communication and dissent 
emerges as a viable, if limited, tactic. Language and commu- 
nication become critical sites of anarchist critique and experi- 
mentation. 

This is the argument I’ve presented in some recent issues 
of FE. As a poet (and sometimes essayist) whose writing is 
informed by both linguistic and anarchist theory, as well as the 
history and tactics of the avant-garde, my concern is to extend, 
not foreshorten, our social horizon. 

I am therefore very happy that Jesse Cohn has attempted 
to nuance my version of “anarchist poetics,” and his essay gets 
off to a fascinating start, rereading “classical” anarchist texts 
in order to recover a theory of representation he feels has been 
overlooked. Fine stuff. After this survey, however, his thinking 
becomes more polemical (in the literal sense of creating two 
“poles” or sides to structure an argument), moving through a 
series of readings of anarchist culture and tactics that seems 
to renew the ancient quarrel between “lifestyle” and “social” 
anarchism.” 

By invoking the spectre of this debate, whether consciously 
or not, Jesse does a disservice to his research — research which 
I have found very inspiring, and which I urge people to read— 
because it prompts him at times to adopt a condescending tone 
(especially during his discussion of anarchist cultural spaces), 
and to make a number of hasty claims that result in a theori- 
zation of “the social” (and by extension, “social art”) as mass 
consensus, rather than as potentiality. 

As for the tone, this would be only a minor objection were 
it not indicative of Cohn’s practice of assessing the political 
agency of (anarchist) culture with the classical aesthetic criteria 
of “harmony, melody, rio.” This is a mistake, I think, because 
it leads him to subordinate the social bonds created by counter- 
cultural movements like punk to universalizing criteria 
imposed from sources external to the movements themselves: 
i.e, he’s invoking Kant instead of Crass. One instance of Cohn’s 
use of this criteria is his claim that the sociability of both art 
and dissent should be measured by the quality of their “appeal” 
to a mass audience of “ordinary people,” a formulation that is 
rooted in the Marxist/Gramscian notion of hegemony. 

This understanding of what art and dissent “do,” is, in my 
mind, irreconcilable with anarchism, because it views (anar- 
chist) communication primarily as the transmission of reified 
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representations (propaganda) rather than as lived experience, 
or “collective praxis.” The performative affect of punk, for 
example—what Cohn describes as “loud,” “badly amped,” 
“shouting,” and what I would call its “unreadability’—is 
its political “content.” This is why so many hardcore bands 
publish their lyrics with their albums: “understanding” the 
“message” is not required during the performance, because 
the performance is the message. 'To demand that this performa- 
tive unreadability take the shape of a palatable or “appealing” 
representation is to strip it of its singularity; it is to demand 
homogeneity, not communication, which, as improvisational 
dance shows, can occur without standardization. The critique 
of “the conduit metaphor” I presented in both of my articles 
was an attempt to weaken the command of this model of 
communication. E 

Where I have argued that unreadability and “the strategy 
of concealment” help to build mutualism and intimacy 
among comrades, Cohn is concerned that this could lead to 
“insularity” and “isolation.” I suppose this is a risk, one that 
all minority cultural formations must contend with. But I 
have difficulty imagining what anarchy, as a theory and as 
a practice, would be like without the myriad, unintelligible 
clamoring—the dissonant and dissenting noise—of its many 
“cliques” (or what the anarchists I know prefer to call “affinity 
groups” and what I sometimes call “intimacies”. 

These fragile and ephemeral forms of organization are 
integral to anarchism, and strengthening them is an impor- 
tant and difficult aspect of any prefigurative politics. Indeed, 
wasn’t Bakunin, whose work Cohn cites as a precursor to his 
theory of representationalist “social art,” booted out of the 
First International for defending “secret cells”? Yes, he was. 
And wasn’t it also Bakunin who for many years published a 
journal called LAvant-Garde, a title he chose, I believe, to 
refer to his contention that “the workers themselves” should 
move to “the forefront” of the struggle, and not out of some 
inclination towards elitist “vangaurdism,” of which he was a 
virulent critic? Yes again. 

Indeed, the term “avant-garde” does not mean “vanguard” 
or “elite,” at least not in any of the literature I’m familiar with. 
It is better understood, as Peter Biirger argues in Theory of the 
Avant-Garde, as a turn against the institutionalization and 
commodification of artistic praxis. In this reading, avant- 
garde formations emerge as a tactical response to the neutral- 
ization of dissent that occurs under capitalism, where art (and 
its intrinsic movement against “bourgeois” society) is annexed 
to a sphere separate from life, before being redeployed against 
its producers as a kind of trophy, an ossified representa- 
tion. It was in the spirit of this latter reading that I quoted 
Wolfi Landstreicher’s deft formulation: “When I speak of 
poetry, I am not talking about versifying or wordsmithing. 
I am speaking about creating lives of passion, intensity and 
wonder.” 


‘This brings me to the way Cohn represents the context and 
the content of my articles when he’s building his case for a 
“social art,” an art that I admit sounded quite attractive, until 
I saw its own negativity surfacing in a series of misrepresenta- 
tions and exclusions. 

“Misrepresentations.” Now, I’m on record as having described 
anarchist poetics as being rooted in a desire for “self-determina- 
tion, joy, and autonomy . . . . a collective freedom not conceived 
of as ‘political’ in the narrow sense.” And in my essay on argot, 
I concluded that “concealment requires that a speaker adopt a 
high degree of empathy with her interlocutors... concealment 
relies heavily on collaboration between participants.” So I’m still 
trying to figure out how this poetics was reduced to an anec- 
dote culled from an internet forum about an “erratic, individual 
eruption of desire and aggression” with racist implications. I 
find this analogy a bit of a stretch, to say the least! 

“Exclusions.” Cohn and I agree that the poetics of the 
unreadable might pose a threat to “broad social transforma- 
tion,” an expression that is not synonymous with, and may even 
be an antonym to, emancipation. Capitalism was a broad social 
transformation, as were communism, fascism, neo-liberalism, 
and industrialism. And yes, anarchist poetics, as I’ve articu- 
lated it, does indeed call for a break with existing models of 
communication. But this does not disqualify it from being 
“social.” Again, if “social art” operates hegemonically, if it is a 
“tool” used to transmit a one-size-fits-all message “into every 
peasant’s hut” (a horrible idea!), so that we're all speaking a 
“common language” with a “common voice” — a goal, which, 
need I point out, was part of the “broad social transformation” 
carried out by the European colonizers — then we may have 
a reached an impasse here; for I would argue that anarchist 
poetics becomes a threat to the integrity of “the social” only 
when that integrity is built upon the suppression of autonomy, 
joy, and diversity. 

In the end, I’m left wondering what exactly constitutes “the 
social” for the “social anarchism” and the “social art” Cohn 
desires. Doesn't the sign of “the social” point, not so much to 
a consensus built upon ethical representations, but to a vola- 
tile network of free associations between various individuals 
and collectivities, a network which exists, under the negating 
alignments of capitalism (or, as many would have it, civiliza- 
tion!), primarily as potentiality and possibility? 

And isn’t this potentiality, even when it aspires to its most 
realized form —what Cohn and I call, for lack of a better term, 
anarchy—isn't this a/ways nothing more and nothing less than 
a passionate encounter between an irreducible multiplicity of 
interests and languages, a cacophonous noise and “living fire,” 
as the surrealists called it, that eventually exceeds even the 
most sophisticated of representations? 

What linguistic, artistic, or political composition is capable 
of representing his? 
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RIOTS REVISITED 


“July1967” 
FE 326, Summer 1987 


It was a full scale beggar’s banquet, the return of the repressed, a surprise 
party. The city people, young and old, black and white, went through the 
pawnshop windows like meteorites. Nervous exorcists, trembling before a 
mortal turned evil and massive and enigmatic, the politicians asked, “Who 
are you?” And like demons unleashed from an inferno, they answered, 
“Many.” ; 

How it burned! Ferocious and manificient, in the conjured-up, prema- 
ture, arsonist dawn. It was a small moment of truth: the plundered became 
the plunderers. Booze ran in the streets from the shattered liquor stores. 
Then the blood ran. The cops and the troops began their grim retaking 
of the city. Fifty caliber wasps swarmed against the apartment buildings, 
cutting through the brick effortlessly. Tanya Blanding, four years old, was 
dragged away in the bullets’ undertow, a touch of Vietnam for the folks at 
home. John Leroy, gunned down at a roadblock, lay on a pavement in a 
spreading tarpaulin of his own blood. There was a shortage of snipers. 

Today Detroit, feeble, decaying, sinks deeper into the vortex. More 
black politicians, now, and more black cops. Counterinsurgency has done 
its job. But the burden is heavier, the air thicker, the despair more giddy. 
The “riots,” we are told, were a “tragedy.” And they certainly were for the 
people murdered and maimed by the state. But the real tragedy is that the 
riots didn’t spread, that they didn’t deepen into full scale, conscious revolt. 
The tragedy is that since then, the real theft—of bread and dreams—has 
continued. 

The tragedy is that so few looters ever learned the meaning of their 
festival and started buying into the new program on time. ‘The tragedy is 
that so many have turned fatalistic and have turned their backs on their 
potential allies and their faces to the wall. The tragedy is that there is now 
a surplus of snipers, and they've got no aim. 

It was a binge, a saturnalia, a world turned momentarily upside down. 
It was a tremor, coming from deep recesses that some would prefer to wish 
away, to buy away, to machine-gun away. But it’s still there, a shifting 
tectonic magma, rumbling, creaking, pressure building, and it won't go 
away. —T. Fulano 
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“get the big stuff” 
FE 35, August 1-15, 1967 


Detroit always does things in a big way. 

The destruction, looting, killing, and violence 
have been chronicled to such an extent that no 
repetition is necessary here. 

This newspaper has concentrated its observa- 
tions on the hippie, new left, and avant garde 
community it serves. 

The geographical center of that commu- 
nity—the Warren Forest area near Wayne 
University—was relatively untouched by the 
holocaust. 

The Fifth Estate office at Warren and John 
Lodge was unharmed as were the adjacent offices 
of the Artists’ Workshop, Trans-Love Energies, 
and the Detroit Committee to End the War in 
Vietnam. Our newspaper office sported a “soul 
brother” sign and two larger” banners were hung 
from Trans-Love, reading “Peace on Earth” and 
“Burn, Baby, Burn.” 

Hippie and political residents of the Warren 
Forest area reacted to the situation just like their 
poorer neighbors—they took whatever wasn’t 
nailed down. 

They joined the Negros and Southern whites 
in cleaning out the stores on Trumbull and 
Forest, which now lie in ashes, the Krogers on 
Second and Prentis and other stores. Looters 
came back laden with goodies, swapping stories 
of harrowing experiences with the guardsmen 
and bartering goods that they had in excess. The 
mayor was certainly. right about the “carnival 
atmosphere.” Everything was FREE. 

Kae Halonen, a resident of W. Hancock, 
described the scene as that of integrated looting. 
“There was complete cooperation between 
the races in their common endeavor,” she said. 
“There were children carrying toys they never 
would have been able to afford.” 

Detroit’s Communications Company, which 
distributes leaflets in the area put out a broad- 
side that advertised “Detroit Summer Plunder 
Festival” and advised residents to “Get the Big 
Stuff” and “Loot—it’s the American Way.” One 
hippie was reported to have unlocked an aban- 
doned gas station and was pumping free gaso- 
line to anyone who came along. 

When asked if looting was not contrary to 
the hippie philosophy of love, John Sinclair, 
head of Trans-Love and Fifth Estate staffer 
replied, “We told the merchants before the 
riot they should give everything away, but they 
wouldn't listen.” 

“It’s a little out of hand, but it’s beautiful,” 
said one hippie. “It looks like Rome burning,” 
said another as he observed the city in flames 


from a roof top. 
—Peter Werbe 


Diane di Prima 


Revolutionary Letters. | _ 


San Francisco: Last Gasp, 2007. 


160 pages, available for $15 from the Barn 


leading anarcho-Hermetic poet, has issued a new 

edition (the fifth) of her famous Revolutionary Letters, 
containing all of the poems from the City Lights versions from 
1971 through 1980, plus 23 new and more recent pieces. This 
new edition emanates—rather oddly but not inappropriately— 
from Last Gasp, a publisher mostly known for underground 
comics. 

Although I’m nostalgic as can be about Flower Power and 
the Sixties Revolution That Failed, I have to admit that not 
very much great literature arose from the Events of and around 
1968. After all, it was a mass uprising, not an elitist Art Move- 
ment. The best stuff was largely supplied by our Elders the 
Beats. In this respect, Revolutionary Letters is a major literary 
work of that era. 

We learn from the first poem that Diane’s unique blend 
of anarchism and Hermeticism was adopted or adapted from 
her beloved grandfather, an Italian worker who admired both 
Giordano Bruno (the great Renaissance magician and martyr 
to Free Thought) and Carlo Tresca, Sacco and Vanzetti, and 
Dante. Up to about Letter #30, the poems breathe an April 
air of pure hippy utopianism and unbounded optimism, which 
was the mood du jour for all of us. 


De di Prima, America’s (and probably the world’s) 


When you seize Columbia (University), when you 
seize Paris, take 
the media, tell the people... 


Not ifbut when. Then comes Letter #30, “To Those Who 
Sold the Revolution Summer of ‘68” and the beginning of a 
tougher and less fizzy attitude—not “revolutionary pessimism” 
because Diane is no quitter—but a darker mood. In Letter 32, 
she realizes 


not western civilization, but civilization itself 
is the disease which is eating us. 


Now the hot revolutionary rhetoric of the earliest poems 
is tempered more and more by the complexities of Hermetic 
thought, but only to grow even angrier and more intransi- 
gent—a call for 


a flying leap 

to another ‘plane’ or ‘sphere’ 

& I don’t know into what, don’t ask, only 
I know it won't be worse. 


(#71) 


Making the link between, say, Emma Goldman and Para- 
celsus, is itself an alchemical operation, and a question already 
posed by Surrealism, although Revolutionary Letters shows 





The issue editor's well-loved, coffee-stained, and very-tattered 
version of his City Lights’ edition looks forward to being retired 
from regular reading and replaced by the new version. 
Consider owning your first copy of this radical classic. 


little direct influence from the latter. Olson and Duncan and 
Pound are the models. But the earliest poems were shouted in 
the street at Digger demos, and the book is dedicated to Dylan 
(and her grandfather); it is a profoundly American book, 
turning high erudition into native song, evoking the iconic 
American Indian, the I]WW, the Summer of Love. 

Back when there were mimeograph machines, Diane wrote 
that the best thing to do with one would be to drop it off a five 
story building on a cop’s head. Some of these poems still have 
that kind of impact: almost a poem as bomb. But more than 
that (or parallel to it), they also chronicle the political heart 
of a great poet whose alchemical recipes for revolution attain 
the timelessness of a Whitman or Ginsberg: the political as 
personal. Letter #89, “Independence Day 2002” (and thus one 
of the most recent) reads in its entirety thus: 


bald eagle 
making a come-back 


so am | 


—Peter Lamborn Wilson 
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POLICE! 


--by order of the Loitering 
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Picking on Chavez 
To the Fifth Estate: 

I disagree with Fifth Estate picking 
on Hugo Chavez (See Spring 2007 FE, 
“In Chavez’s Venezuela: Continued 
Repression of Popular Protest”). 

Most of the charges made are 
correct; his regime is dictatorial. But 
there’s also the tremendous work done 
in the barrios (or misiones as they call 
them), where clinics staffed by Cuban 
doctors are now almost in all of them, 

_and public housing has been built. I 
visited one in Caracas on opening day: 
218 units rented to poor families at 10 
percent of their salary, or free if unem- 
ployed. 

But that’s not my real reason for 
not attacking Chavez. The real reason 
is how he foments anti-US imperi- 
alism, not just in Venezuela, where the 
newly created militias, now armed, will 
fight if US invades, but all over Latin 
America. 

As long as the US tries to dominate 
the world, especially economically, 
no small country can survive within 
a democratic framework; it must use 
totalitarian methods or be overthrown. 
We have umpteen examples of this. 

I view the US as the most dangerous 
and most terrorist nation in the world, 
and just as we supported FDR against 
the Nazis despite his concentration 
camps for the Japanese, so we must 
support all peoples and nations who 
resist US (and Israeli and Russian) 
imperialism. 


John Gerassi 


New York City 


Walker Lane responds: John 
Gerassi’s long career in publishing and 


To Wy Dearest Fifth Estate... 


LETTERS 


activism is worth a Google or a trip to 
the library. His 1965 book, The Great 
Fear in Latin America, written after 
meeting Fidel and Che and traveling 
through the continent as a reporter for 
Time and The New York Times, was 
almost required reading for 1960s radi- 
cals. His father before him, a surrealist 
painter and Spanish Civil War figure, is 
also a fascinating historical personage. 

‘This is a very unusual response from 
John. Almost all leftists deny that their 
favorite socialist country is undemo- 
cratic, even to the point of grotesquely 
claiming that long-ruling dictators 
embody the revolution and the aspira- 
tions of the people. They never, as John 
does, state that a regime is “dictatorial,” 
and certainly don’t advocate “totali- 
tarian methods.” This is honesty, but of 
a shocking variety. 

He’s right about the recent history. 
Third World countries which have had 
the temerity to rid themselves of brutal 
USS. client regimes, e.g., Chile, Nica- 
ragua, Iran, Cuba, and a host of others 
in the 20" century, have had to contend 
with American financed counter-revo- 
lutionary subversion and violence. 

However, leftist dishonesty and 
hypocrisy is legendary. Think of the 
apologists for Soviet and Chinese police 
states who claimed those repressive 
regimes as “socialist.” Their polemic 
against a reality obvious to all but those 
blinded by ideology corrupted their 
own political activities as well with an 
undemocratic methodology and decep- 
tion mirroring the regimes they slav- 
ishly admired. 

This isn’t Gerassi, though. He says, 
once U.S. clients are kicked out, the 
situation requires less than socialist 
democracy to defend against their 





return. It’s not a hell of choice if he’s 
correct. It would be nice, however, if 
one of these so-called anti-capitalist 
revolutions would at least give it try. 
And, anarchists, as well as most people 
not carrying water for some police 
state, know how dramatically means 
effect ends. 

The point has been well made in 
the articles published here by our 
Venezuelan comrades and one I wrote 
following my trip to the country at 
the same time as John, that Chavismo 
doesn’t even ascend to the level of an 
anti-capitalist revolution. Does the 
Chavez government give the people a 
better deal under capitalism? Yes. Does 
he do a service in denouncing the U.S. 
empire for what it is? Yes. Does that 
mean we shouldn't criticize Chavismo? 
Definitely, not. 

There are deep problems within 
Venezuela and it is doubtful that the 
Chavez government has the ability to 
solve them. But as the Bolivarian state 
becomes the agency for even attempting 
to change the equation of wealth and 
poverty, it dictates increased central- 
ization of the state, corruption, and 
internal repression. 

Our task is to be critical of this 
process, not explain it away. 


Fifth Estate Benefit 
Dear Friendly Fifth Estate Folks: 

I’ve been reading your magazine 
since I was 15 and it’s great to read 
such critical inquiry and analysis every 
issue, 

In your Spring 2007 issue my 
partner and I read your pleas for 
support and she, my roommate and I 
decided to throw a benefit for FE. We 
had a tamale party and made a whole 
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spat of tamales, sold the extras and got 
some folks to sign up to subscribe to FE 
and also order books from the Barn. 

Hence, the big ol’ check included 
with this letter. 

I hope y’all know there’s a gaggle of 
folks out here in Tucson who support 
FE. 

I know from hanging out with the 
Earth First! Journal crew here that it’s 
really tough putting out a publication 
like FE and it’s great that there are folks 
still committed to putting it out quar- 
terly, after so many years. 

A lot of what comes out in the FE 
is among the most exciting and rele- 
vant analysis and social criticism being 
assembled anywhere today, and I always 
look forward to reading a new issue. 

We had a lot of fun making (and 
eating) tamales. Some folks from the 
EF! Journal collective helped make 
tamales as well. We would have sent you 
some with this letter, but I think they 
would have gotten yucky. So, keep up all 
the good work. 


Geoff (A former Detroit(ish)er) 


Tucson 


FE responds: It’s events like this that 
insures the Fifth Estate will be around 
for a long time. Thanks! 


FE Spot On 
Dear Folks at FE: 

I have to say right off the bat that the 
Spring 2007 issue of FE was one of the 
best yet. Starting off with the article on 
the food service industry was spot on, 
this being one of the most exploited 
sectors of the economy. 

Good to see the piece on social 
movement in Venezuela with its sharp 
focus on Chavez's government and how 
we should not be taken in by all of the 
hype. At the same time, the article ends 
with a forecast of renewed grassroots 
protests this being something we can all 
get behind. 

The “Strategy of Concealment” 
article was interesting, provoking a lot 
of thought on how language is cloaked 
and camouflaged, a subject I had not 
really given a lot of attention to. 

“It’s Anarchy Time” shows that 
cultural events have a strong place in 
social change. Musical presentations, 
street theater, can be more potent than 
status quo protesting. The rest of the 
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issue was also very good and I'll just say 
that the piece on Helen Hil] was truly 
moving and inspired me to’ try a little 
harder. 

I have two superatent for future 
issues: 

1. Perhaps an issue died be built 
around two very important issues that 
I think keep people down in capitalist 
societies; lack of housing (or it’s too 
expensive) and health-care. Anarchist 
solutions, particularly in the USA, can 
help on a practical‘level and inspire the 
wider anti-capitalist movement.. 

2. I would like to see an exploration/ 
critique of Islam from an anti-authori- 
tarian perspective. Are there any libera- 
tory aspects? How do we deal with the 
scarier jihadist manifestations? I find 
the homophobic/gender discrimination 
and prohibitionism aspects particularly 
troubling. 


needy ae 
“te 


BMN in PA 


Slang as a Weapon 
Dear Fifth Estate: 

I just finished reading Spring 
2007 issue and was impressed by the 
content and layout. It is the best issue 
you've released since the late 80’s and 
early 90’s. 

Roger Farr’s article on, slang as a 
weapon of the “darigerous classes” (See 
“The Strategy of Concealment”) was 
thoughtful and stimulating. All the 
same, I had difficulty relating what he is 
talking about to the world of today. 

For the most part, the slang people 
make use of currently is derived from 
pop culture; idiotic blockbuster movies, 
vacuous televisions sitcoms and jaun- 
diced “musicians.” The sort of slang and 
parallel language developedby Wobblies 
in early 20" century America has been 
scattered to the winds. I have never 
encountered a fellow worker (other than 
an IWW member). calling . someone 
“Mr. Block” or using various glang terms 
created by Wobblies to describe working 
conditions. 

There is no - richly’ developed 
language—slang or -othepwise—any 
more. More often : “than “not;. 1. 
co-workers using utterly: émpty slang 
they've pick up from the latest. Holly- 
wood blockbuster.. - The: sad part of it 
is that the effects of pop culture aren't 
limited to the way. 
It affects people’s | 
















rin, gest s ‘ures and 





expressions. 

The strongly etched individuals who 
were part of the IWW in early 20" 
century America were, in contrast, 
shaped by the stories they told, the 
encounters they had, the books they read, 
the hard physical labor they engaged 
in, financial hardship, and most of all, 
the working class culture they were 
immersed in. All of these factors helped 
meld together the slang they used and 
the general language they spoke. 

But I realize Farr is talking about 
creating a dissident slang and strategy 
of concealment in the here and now. I 
cannot disagree or argue with people 
who want to do such a thing. Nonethe- 
less, I think language and the way people 
express themselves naturally changes 
when they change the way they relate to 
one another. 

I also think that language is being 
degraded. Instead of kids actually 
learning to spell and read, they are off in 
the corner text-messaging and playing 
the latest videogame. I am not a fan of 
the asylum known as modern schooling, 
but I sure as hell am frightened to death 
at the illiteracy and sheer ignorance of 
people today. In such a predicament it 
seems like a bad idea to tell people to 
throw out a language they can’t even 
speak or write. 

When Alice Becker-Ho wrote about 
slang and argot she was relating it to a 
very specific context. Whether writing 
about the Roma or medieval bandits and 
“criminals” like Villon she related it to 
a broader social and cultural context. 
These contexts were often extremely 
colorful and teeming with life. The 
language spoke naturally grew out of 
that environment. 

What do we have today, culturally 
or socially, that parallels such social 
environments? Nothing that I know 
of. Language doesn’t develop out of a 
vacuum (at least ones that have substance 
and meaning to them); it matures and 
develops as different people mix with 
one another. To suggest that we just 
develop a new language using slang 
and argot doesn’t vie with the historical 
record. Language changes when people 
change. That point, I think, was missed 
in Farr’s article. 


Anthony Leskov 
Portland, Ore. 


Discursive Interactions 
Dear FE: 

Despite the clear context of intra- 
anarchist discussions in my editorial in 
Anarchy #60 (available online at anar- 
chymag.org) Roger Farr, in his article 
“The Strategy of Concealment” (FE 
#375) insists that my annoyance at the 
unfortunately pervasive anarchist reluc- 
tance/refusal to define buzzwords (or to 
use idiosyncratic definitions) has some- 
thing in common with the attempt of 
“the masters of this society” to squelch 
slang and cant. 

When faced with the surveillance of 
the state and its agents, I would insist 
that we enmesh our discursive interac- 
tions with as many layers of code and 
ambiguity as we can muster—provided 
this occurs without lapsing into total 
confusion. But that’s not what I was 
writing about. 

When anarchists and other revolu- 
tionaries are writing and speaking to 
and for each other, we need to be able to 
communicate effectively, honestly, and 
in good faith; that’s the basis of discov- 
ering affinity and the potential for soli- 
darity. 

As I wrote: “If the point is to extend 
the reach of anarchist ideas... then 
insisting on uncommon, confusing, or 
manipulative meanings for expression 
that are (mostly) already well under- 
stood by the average curious reader is 
a self-defeating strategy.” I still think 
that’s abundantly clear. 


Lawrence Jarach 

Co-editor, Anarchy; A Journal of 
Desire Armed 

POBox 3448, Berkeley CA 94703 


@ vs. Anti-Authori- 


tarian 
To My Dearest Fifth Estate: 

Thank you for doing such an awesome 
magazine! I especially enjoyed the 
Spring 2006 issue: the article by Peter 
Lamborn Wilson about the Amish, the 
stuff on Chavez’s Venezuela and the two 
on the civil war in so-called “Spain.” It’s 
good to read an anarchist publication 
that has a balance of historic and current 
struggles. It often seems like there’s too 
much history in the anarchist commu- 
nity, and although our history is full of 
lessons, what good are those if we don’t 
support the actions of people utilizing 
those lessons now? 


I’m writing to add my two cents on 
the debate of anarchist v. anti-authori- 
tarian in your recent letters section. 
(a bit late I know). I agree most with 
your current choice—no labels! Why tie 
ourselves down? But specifically I’d like 
to respond to a letter in the Fall 2006 
issue from “Prolecat.” 

This letter writer asks the question, 
if anarchism and primitivism have such 
distinct histories (one is born of the 
labor movement, while the latter is more 
environmentalist), why should primitiv- 
ists “employ a clumsy hyphenation like 
anarcho-primitivism? “Can _primitiv- 
ists not stand and claim their ideology, 
without shame?” 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


I have a few answers to this ques- 
tion. The first is that I think many of 
us came to anarchism from a simple 
examination of the word itself. It 
comes from the Green Anarkhos, 
leaderless, which is something I 
cannot help but agree with. To claim 
only that technology is the oppressor 
and the Earth as the oppressed is to 
ignore the terrible oppression perpe- 
trated by certain groups of people 
against others. 

Would it not be conceivable that 
society with very primitive technology 
or even none, a primitive society, 
could exist where one group of people 
exploits or abuses another? In fact has 
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next edition. Back issues are available. An additional $5 with your remittance 
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such a situation not occurred at certain 
times in history? There might be primi- 
tivists who do not think it necessary to 
eliminate hierarchy in all its forms, but I 
cannot count myself among them. 

The second is that of course many 
of us respect the anarchist history and 
even many of its thinkers: Kropotkin, 
Bakunin, Goldman, etc., although we 
sometimes may disagree with them. We 
respect efforts such as the land collectiv- 
izations by Spanish peasants in the civil 
war, struggles among people of a more 
primitive time and with less access to 
the technology of their day. 

For these reasons I consider it entirely 
appropriate to integrate the two ideolo- 
gies especially for a magazine such 
as Fifth Estate which celebrates both 
constantly. 

I prefer to call myself an anarchist- 
anti-civilizationist, if that doesn’t sound 
too awkward, someone eagerly awaiting 
the collapse of civilization and the beau- 
tiful decay and regrowth it will bring 
with it, perhaps a world without totali- 
tarian agriculture or electronic media- 
tion, but not necessarily the complete 
elimination of art, language and all 
technology unlike many primitivists. 


\ 
In any case, like “Prolecat,” I will 

continue to buy and devour your publi- 

cation, under whatever or no heading. 


Daniel Brandt 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


P.S.: I find it dishonest and hypocrit- 
ical that while Peter Lamborn Wilson 
takes certain communes to task for their 
“internet obsessions,” FE encourages 
email correspondence. 


Defending Derrick 


Jensen 
Editors: 

The first time I heard Derrick Jensen 
speak he was saying we should not 
attack those who have a different tactic 
than we do if the goal is the same, i.e., 
to bring civilization down, defining 
civilization as the dominant hierarchal 
and most violently destructive mode of 
human existence. 

He was talking about the ELF activ- 
ists who had burned an SUV and the 
negative responses it got from many in 
the movement who agreed with their 
greater goals. I think the FE review in 


EG & Anarchy 


in Winnipeg 





noted in your Spring 2007 issue, 

the resurgence of interest in Emma 
Goldman (see “Anarchy in Murfreesboro” 
and “Emma Goldman: Beyond Anarchist 
Icon”). 

Last winter, | discovered the inspira- 
tion by reading EG’s Living My Life, and 
an excellent little Canadian bio titled, 
The World’s Most Dangerous Woman 
(Moritz and Moritz) which details her 
visits to several Canadian cities including 
Winnipeg. 

As it was approaching the 100" anni- 
versary of her first visit to Winnipeg, | 
organized an event to celebrate her and 
anarchy in our city. 

It was held in May at Mondragon 
Bookstore and Coffeehouse (anarchist 
collective, run for 10 years and seller of 
FE) during our annual Mayworks Festival 
of Labour and the Arts. 

We had an opening talk on anarchy by 
Patrick McGuire followed by the perfor- 
mance of the song, “Emma Goldman” 
(performed by Patrick on guitar and 
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Garth Harding on accordion; a rousing, 
spirited rendition). Paul Burros then 
spoke about Emma in Winnipeg and her 
life and work. 

An excellent local actress, Sharon 
Bajer, dressed in period costume as 
Emma Goldman, performed EG’s 1930’s 
London speech, “An Anarchist Looks 
at Life.” It was a huge hit. The 80 or so 
people in the sold-out room were thor- 
oughly inspired and entertained. Our 
event wrapped up with a set of radical 
bluegrass by a six-piece folk group, The 
Magnificent Sevens. 

Anarchy is alive and well in Winnipeg. 
There is an excellent community involved 
at Mondragon, supporting the Junto 
Local 91 Radical Library, meetings in 
the Emma Goldman Grassroots Centre 
or the Rudolf Rocker Cultural Centre, 
coming together in critical mass bike 
rides, connecting through CKUW radio's 
“Black Mask” program and hanging out 
at the Bike Dump. 

—Tim Brandt 


the Winter 2007 issue of Jensen’s book, 
Endgame Vol. 2, Resistance, was at least 
a bit unfair because Jensen never said 
the ELF activists and others who were 
caught were “stupid.” 

He said they got caught because of 
some stupid little things they had done,. 
but he also pointed out that most activ- 
ists doing similar work haven't been 
caught because they didn’t. Very helpful 
info it would seem to me, and I don't 
think discouraging such dialogue at 
this time is a very ecologically sound 
strategy. Cooperation, not competition, 
is what we lack. 

Jensen’s work has been generally 
good, and I would prefer that people read 
it and decide for themselves what they 
can or cannot get from it rather than be 
discouraged to pick it up. He has, as you 
say, a “very readable and compelling” 
style, and he has contributed some very 
good points about pacifism and abuse, 
among other things. 

We should never buy into cult-think 
or leave broad statements unexamined. 
The review sounds bitter because he 
didn’t give us specific marching orders ” 
that were guaranteed to be 100 percent 
successful. While that would be nice, it 
is a bit much to ask. 

However, I do share some of your 
frustration with this book in that it has 
such a narrow focus for being such a 
tome. His obsession with “countervio- 
lence” fails to explore the other modes of 
resistance that he mentions at the end, 
but not in any detail. 

I also agree with him that “defensive 
rights always trump offensive rights” 
(isn’t that democracy?), but I think he 
would also agree with you, as I do, that 
there are “many layers of retreat and 
restraint shy of killing.” 

While Derrick insists on “doing 
whatever it takes,” he clearly retains 
such a pacifist attitude that he is not a 
very convincing armed revolutionary. 
Thus, I think those who read this book 
may be a little surprised at your charac- 
terization of it. 

Derrick’s work is valuable because 
of the love for the natural world he is 
able to convey while exploring the awful 
reality of civilization without the arro- 
gance you mention of so many of the 
other writers on this subject. 

With regard to authors in general, it is 
helpful to remember that no one person 
is going to have all the answers, which 
is why increased public dialogue is so 


very important. Not many are pursuing 
it from this angle. 

Richard Moore, in his book, Escaping 
the Matrix: how “we the people” can 
change the world, suggests the employing 
community dialogues in the form of 
Wisdom Councils using Dynamic 
Facilitation. Community dialogues 
on the big subjects are critical to even 
beginning to find solutions. 

Scientists studying “swarm intelli- 
gence” would likely agree. The answers 
will be in the harmonics that can occur 
in a community dialogue if properly 
facilitated. Obviously he has me agreeing 
with him. 

What Jensen does repeatedly is to 
call us to action of some kind to resist 
civilization while reminding us that we 
already have a model of sustainability 
from the few tribal cultures that are 
left. As for the “miracles” that will bring 
civilization down, civilization has its 
vulnerable points not the least of which 
is the compliance of the general popula- 
tion. Human attitudes have the ability 
to change as quickly as our planet’s 
climate. 


If we can continue the necessary 
dialogue about the planet’s “chronic 
illness of elite rule,” we may be able to 
address its “acute infection of unsustain- 
able practices.” One can call it a miracle, 
but it may be a natural phenomenon akin 
to the gag reflex. One can only swallow 
so much crap before one gags. 


Howard Switzer, Green 
Linden, Tenn. 


Thin, Hazy Line 


Dear Fifth Estaters: 

After Ron Sakolsky (see Spring 2006 
FE, “No More Safety Valves”) took me 
to task for buying into a government 
agency—the Federal Communications 
Commission—I was amused to see your 
pleas for U.S. dollars in the next issue, 
which arrived by U.S. mail, printed on 
paper made by a major manufacturing 
firm, inks purchased from another. 

It’s truly a thin, hazy line about what 
societal institutions an anarchist can 
cooperate with. 

If you were really as hard-core as 


Sakolsky propounds, you'd be deliv- 
ering your publication by special 
courier, printing with home-made 
paper and inks, and soliciting dona- 
tion in kind, or of food and clothing, or 
precious metals and gemstones, right? 

Nevertheless, in spite of your failings 
with respect to completely fulfilling our 
shared vision, you are a vital addition to 
my intellectual diet. 

Here’s a small donation (in U.S. 
dollars and a bank check; please, 
forgive me!). I want to keep the Fifth 
Estate intact. 


Martin Holsinger 
Nashville, Tenn. 


We like mail and are likely to print 
your letter if it is well-written, formatted 
as a Word Document or .rtf file readable 
on a PC, and under 300 words. Please 
query us first if you seek a larger and 
longer platform or a possible exchange 
with one of our writers. 

Admit it, email is the best and most 
most economical way to reach us. fe@ 
fifthestate.org OR for you old-schoolers: 

PO Box 201016, 

Ferndale, MI 48220 


‘Apocalypse How?” is continued from page 9 

Make no mistake that the enemies of life and freedom 
have maps and underground bunkers, stockpiles of food and 
weapons. The capitalists have plans to profit on their own 
demise, and then, when their pitiful way of life has gasped its 
last breath, the surviving conquerors and predators and other 
imperialist jerks have plans to find out where we are hiding. 

‘Then, when nothing is left of their wretched and arrogant 
existence, they will want to find our sustainable organic farms, 
take over by force, and demand that we grow the food for them, 
milk the goats for them, and slaughter the free-range chickens 
for them. Meanwhile, they will destroy our churches based on 
ancient wisdoms, great music, and psychedelic orgies. 

Even if the green radicals have their backwoods communes 
and collectives organized in a truly sustainable fashion, we 
need not depend on the threats from marauding capitalists 
on attack raids for water and women. A long view of history 
might suggest that we be better equipped to get along amongst 
ourselves to survive the hard days ahead. Mutual aid is as 
important as is preparing for a showdown as is training in 
armed self-defense. 

Before, during, and after the Civil War, lots of anarchy 
prevailed throughout the outback regions of the rural south. 
Sure, lots of mutual aid existed of a Jesus-fearing and moon- 
shine-sipping variety. But one-room churches and homemade 
whiskey apparently inspired a lot of random killing, too. The 
old days had a share of utopian socialist enclaves, but neigh- 
borly feuds that resembled low-intensity guerrilla warfare were 
at least as common as killing possums. 
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We don’t know which version of the apocalyptic vision will 


"usher in the next phase or what that period will actually mean 


for us in practical terms. But I’ve been preparing for it, at least 
mentally and spiritually, for my whole life. I grew up certain 
I'd never live to write this article, at least not on a computer! 
When the nuclear war with the Soviet Union didn’t destroy 
life as we know it, I began the countdown until 1999. With 
my Prince record cued up, I bought into the whole Y2K fiasco. 
What a letdown! 

I know it’s historically arrogant to think that we are living 
in the End Times. Moreover, I realize that my collapsist 
tendencies can sometimes lead to counter-intuitive behavior 
and counter-revolutionary thinking. 

Even still, I don’t mind praying for a shift in global 
consciousness that could help humans evo/ve out of their war- 
mongering and earth-raping ways. But I’m not counting on 
it. I’m as prepared as anyone could be for the “worst-case- 
scenario,” which only folds back to feed more self-indul- 
gent echoes of Michael Stipe’s gloriously selfish and cynical 
refrains in “It’s The End of the World As We Know It.” It’s 
the end of the world, and if we don’t feel fine—what exactly 
are we going to do about it? 


Anu Bonobo would like to thank all the other writers and 
thinkers who inspired this article. This essay was mulled over 
for months and manifested in mere hours, on a drop-deadline, on 
the eve of John Lennon's 67th birthday and the 40th anniversary 
of Che Guevera’s death, fueled by coffee and chai, proofed by the 
author alone amid other tasks required to finally finish the issue. 
Please comment directly to: 

Jifthestate @bolobonobo.org 





~ AN UNCONVENTIONAL 


REPORT- 
BACK 


THE STRATEGY 


Over 100 anti-authoritarians from around the country gathered to- 


ROM THE 
PRE-NC 


WWW.UNCONVENTIONALACTION.ORG 


ONE SUNNY DAY IN LATE AUGUST WE FOUND OURSELVES 
STANDING ON A MIDWESTERN HIGHWAY. DELIRIOUS 
AND DRENCHED IN SWEAT, WE DID OUR BEST TO KEEP 
OUR CONSCIOUSNESS FOR JUST ONE MORE RIDE. FIFTEEN 
HUNDRED MILES LATER, WE ARRIVED IN MINNEAPOLIS/ST. 
Paut FOR THE PRENC, A GATHERING HOSTED BY THE 
RNC WELCOMING COMMITTEE WITH THE PURPOSE OF 
DEVELOPING A LARGE-SCALE DIRECT ACTION STRATEGY 
TO SHUT DOWN NEXT YEAR'S REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. THIS GATHERING WAS THE CULMINATION 
OF SIX MONTHS OF NETWORKING, PROPAGANDIZING, AND 
STRATEGIZING IN OUR OWN REGION. 


WHY ORGANIZE EARLY FOR THE CONVENTIONS? 
WHY ORGANIZE FOR THEM AT ALL? 


There is wisdom in the critique that politi- 
cal party conventions are largely symbolic gather- 
ings, where most of the major decision-making has 
already happened. However, it could be applied to 
just about any single protest or event. The point of 
any single, coordinated day of action is to prove to 
the broader public, as well as ourselves, that we do 
in fact have the power to interfere with the rich and 
powerful on our own terms. 

In 2008 disillusionment with the endless 
war and the party system that refuses to end that 
war will reach a peak. Many issues that anarchists 
work on locally will intersect with the diverse strug- 
gles of non-anarchist folks at these protests, and 
more people will be drawn to direct action than in 
years past. We believe it is crucial that anarchists or- 
ganize early on to set the tone for this direct action, 
in order to avoid being eclipsed by the authoritarian 
politicking and liberal marches of the last few years. 
Moreover, Denver (DNC) and St. Paul (RNC) have 
promising strategic vulnerabilities unsurpassed in 
recent years of mass mobilizations. 
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gether to distill their schemes and dreams into a formal stratagem. Working 
groups focused on nationwide communications, food/medical/legal infra- 
structure, media, coalition building, and action strategy. Pouring over maps, 
timetables, and photographs of the city, this last group hammered out the spe- 
cifics of an action plan: On the first day, maximum disruption will be caused 
by a three-tiered direct action strategy. The tiers are, in order of priority: Tier 
One: Establish 15-20 blockades, utilizing a diversity of tactics, creating an in- 
ner and outer ring around St. Paul’s Excel Center, where the RNC will be held. 
Tier Two: immobilize the delegates’ transportation infrastructure. Tier Three: 
Block the five western bridges connecting the cities. 

People plugging into this strategy will be free to shape their actions 
as they see fit, using tactics they find appropriate. As the specific blockade sites 
develop, there may be a system of delegating some sites as “red zones” (more 
rowdy, will fight back), “yellow zones” (feisty but peaceful), and “green zones” 
(non-arrestable) so as to accommodate a wide variety of creative tactics. Soon 
locals will be identifying the most strategic blockade sites, and will be avail- 
able to answer questions about measurements, geography, etc. So get your 
comrades together, print out some maps, and start thinking about which site 
you want to cover now. Over the next six months groups will begin adopting 
specific intersections, streets, on-ramps, or bridges as their own. The pReNC is 
calling for local and regional groups to organize their own planning consultas 
over the next few months, to be ready to reconvene in Minneapolis in sum- 
mer 2008. They are also calling for a series of local actions against oppression 
and electoral politics leading up to and building momentum and experience 
for the RNC and DNC. More information on calls for local actions are in the 
works. 


EYE T0 THE HORIZON, EAR T0 THE GROUND 


On October 5-7, radicals converging in Denver for the annual anti- 
Columbus Day marches will have held their own Unconventional Consulta to 
develop the strategy of direct action for the Democratic National Convention. 
The finalized strategies for both conventions will be published in a newspaper 
to be distributed throughout the country, and Unconventional Action groups 
will be doing road shows to publicize both strategies and facilitate direct ac- 
tion training. The website www.unconventionalaction.org will serve as an info 
point, networking tool, and research hub. While planning what roles you 
wish to play, be sure to start fundraising; the RNC Welcoming Committee 
estimates that it will need as much as 50,000 dollars for a two-month-long 
convergence center, legal costs, and other necessary expenses. Undoubtedly 
similar funds will be needed in Denver. We have one year to prepare for the 
most extravagant offensive in this war on exploitation, one year to study maps, 
prepare blockades, climb fences, craft disguises, find press credentials, and 
most importantly, gather those close to us and devise our own plans. The 
political parties will rally their support with all the bells and whistles that can 
be expected from a class that cares more about appearances than human life. 
But we envision a different outcome. We will be here to ensure that when the 
CNN cameras pan the Xcel center on the first night of the RNC, not one seat 
in the entire stadium is filled. We are going to shut the convention down. Get 
ready — a year goes faster than a root beer float in August! 


A CALL FOR 


TUNNEL 


VISIONARIES 


eality is a tunnel constructed between the 

realm of the possible and all that is deemed 

impossible. Under the aegis of reality, the 
conceptual limitations of tunnel vision are normalized. 
By breaking down the tunnel walls, we fully reveal 
what is ignored, dismissed, or hidden from view by 
the fetters of reality. Even though we are born in the 
tunnel, we can imagine life beyond its walls—we can 
be tunnel visionaries! 

To be a tunnel visionary requires courage. The 
walls of the tunnel are built on a foundation of fear. 
Fearing what we cannot see, we construct our own 
prisons with the sweat of our brows. Scared of the 
unknown, we toil at curbing our imaginations if our 
hearts should wander outside the walls of reality. 
Should we venture outside the security of our narrow 
confines, we are told that falling rock will pulverize 
us or rogue waves will swallow us. Trained to cringe 
at the horrifying spectre of the avalanche or the 
flood, we spend our lives reinforcing the tunnel walls 
instead of imagining playing in their ruins. 

What if the tunnel should collapse? Then what? 
We must always remember that “then what” is a ques- 
tion and not a statement of inevitable doom. Why not 
focus on the future possibilities of upheaval? Instead 
of merely decorating the walls with our creativity 
to make tunnel life more tolerable to those of us 
confined within, why not use our creativity to refuse 
enclosure? We can choose the poetic adventure of the 
unknown over the security of the tunnel. But first, 
whether comprehended in a calm state of contem- 
plation or understood intuitively in the white heat of 
direct action, we need to recognize that life inside 
the tunnel is unbearable. Only then can we release 
our stunted imaginations from their self-imposed 
shackles. 

Breathe deeply! Smell the freedom in the air 
entering swiftly through the cracks. See the rays of 
light entering through the fissures we have made. 
Watch these fissures getting bigger with each breath 
of freedom, with each realization that there is no 
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crushing hail of rocks raining down on our heads, no 
insurmountable waves of water waiting to engulf us 
as the tunnel crumbles. Awaiting us is an autonomous 
life to be lived with all its upsetting pitfalls, welcome 
challenges, exhilarating moments, and ludic joys. 

Bask in the dizzying waves of light rushing into 
the bursting tunnel which are as brilliant as a thou- 
sand suns, as sensuous as a million moonlit nights. 
Once we adjust our eyes to the light, we can see that 
the inside and the outside are one, were always one. 
Like all borders, the tunnel only masks the conti- 
nuity of what we have in common. Once the artificial 
dichotomy between inside and outside is eliminated, 
we can indulge ourselves in an orgy of passional 
attraction. Why worry about fidelity to borders 
when the walls that separate us have disappeared? 
Instead, we can take what is liberating from the past, 
discover our affinities with each other in the present, 
and create new worlds of marvelous mutuality as the 
future unfolds before our eyes. 

Why accept the tunnel vision of reality? 

Become a tunnel visionary! 


Ron Sakolsky 


Fifth Estate 
PO Box 201016 
Ferndale, Mi 48220 
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